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THE BEST PERIODICALS FOR FAMILY READING. 


NOW 1S THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE:. : 
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HARPER'S WEEKL 
j 4td . 
A JOURNAL OF CIVILIZATION AND A .%3 "RE 
HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. “6 
Subscription per Year, $4.00. 
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The THIRTIETH VOLUME will begin with the Number dated January 2, 
1886, issued on December 30, 1885. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY justifies its title as ‘‘ A Journal of Civilization” 
by reflecting, with steadily increasing fulness and accuracy, the prozress 
of civilization, and by embodying as well as by recording the continuous 
advance of American literature and American art. 


ePER'S BAZAR 

HARPERS BAZAR. 

AN ILLUSTRATED TOURNAL OF FASHION, IN 
STRUCTION, AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY 
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It presents, in faithful and graphic pictures, the noteworthy events of | 
the day, portraits of men of the time, reproductions of the works of cele- | 
brated artists, cartoons by eminent pictorial satirists, and humorous illus- | 


trations of the ludicrous aspects of social and political life. 
Besides the pictures, HARPER’S WEEKLY is full of good reading. It 
always contains instalments of one, occasionally ot two, of the best novels 


of the day, with fine illustrations. Its short stories are bright and enter- | 
taining. Poems, sketches, and papers on important topics of current in- | 


terest by the most popular writers, and columns of humorous and personal 
paragraphs, make it interesting to everybody. 

As a family journal, the care that has been successfully exercised in 
the past to make HARPER’S WEEKLY a safe, as well as a welcome, visitor 
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a & TEENTH VOLUME will begin with the Number dated January 
ISS6, issued on December 18, ISS, 


HARPER's Bazak offers a host of brilliant attractions designed to inte 
rest every member of the family circle. It combines the choicest litera 
tureand the finest illustrations with the latest fashions, the most useful 
household knowledge, and ali the arts that make home attractive. Its 
weekly plates of the latest Paris and New York styles, with well-fitting 
patterns, and descriptions of the matenals and stvles in vogue, enable ta 
dies tosave many times the cost of subscription by being their own dress 
makers. It spreads the changes of fashion throughout the land. Its art: 
cles on household matters are from the best sources, and are eminently 
practical. Its papers on social etiquette are of the highest interest. Much 
attention is paid to art decoration, and exquisite embroidery designs are 
published, from the decorative art societies 

The literary excellence of HARPER’s BAZAR is bevond dispute. Its se 
rial stories are by acknowledged masters of fiction. Its pithy editorials 
are marked by good sense, and its short stories, poems, essays, and other 


} . 
matter are the best of the kind. Nota line is ever printed in its columns 


to every household, will not be relaxed in the future. The ultimate influ- | 


ence of the subjects treated inits text and in its illustrations is not less con 
sidered than their immediate public interest. It is conducted in the belief 
that such scenes as would be repulsive or brutalizing to persons witnessing 
them cannot form fit subjects for literary or pictorial representation 


PRESS NOTICES. 

‘“*A thoroughly able, instructive, and entertaining journal for the 
household. Its general news is well selected, its editorials are judicious 
and vigorous, its stomes are of high interest. its moral tone is uneaxcep- 
tionable, and its i/lustrations are as famous as they deserve to be.”—Cen- 
gregationalist, Boston. 

‘* For years the WEEKLY has enjoyed the distinction of being the best 
illustrated paper in America, and every successive volume shows neu 
strength and enterprise.'’—Boston Transcript. 

** The ablest and most powerful iilustrated periodical published.”— 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 

“It should be in every family throughout the land. A purer, more 
interesting, higher toned, better illustrated paper is not published in this 
or any other country.”—Commercial Bulletin, Boston. 

** The only illustrated paper of the day that, in its essential charac- 
teristics, is recognized as a national paper.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 
The last Three Annual Volumes of HARPER’s WEEKLY, in cloth bind- 
ing, sent by mail, postage paid, or by express, free of expense (provided 
the freight does not exceed one dollar per volume), for $7.00 per volume. 


that could offend the most fastidious taste 

The tine art illustrations of HaRrer’s Bazar, from the best native and 
foreign artists, form a marked feature of the journal, as do the bright, 
humorous cuts which have won it the name of the American Punch. No 
pains or cost will be spared to maintain the high standard of the paper 


PRESS NOTICES. 

** HARPER'S Bazak is not only an authoritu in the world of fashion 
and on matters relating to the home, but it aiso contains in every num 
ber an abundance of useful and entertaining reading of general interest.” 
—Observer, N. Y. 

* To take it isa matter of economy. No lady can afford to be with 
out it.”"—Chicago Evening Journal. 

* Par exc lience the ladies” paper of the country, a mirror of fashion, 
a minister of comfert and ornament in the famely.”—The Watchman 
Boston. 

* Ithas become an established authority with the ladies of America.” 
—N. Y. Evenng Post. 

* 4 welcome visitor in thousands of homes.”—N. Y. Tribune. 

** fhe arbiter and instructor in taste, Jasnion, and houschold econo 
my.”—Providence Journal 

* The very best family paper in the country.”—New Orleans Times- 
Democrat. 

BOUND VOLUMES. 

The last Three Annual Volumes of Harper’s Bazar, in cloth binding, 
sent by mail, postage paid, or by express, free of expense (provided the 
freight does not exveed one dollar per volume), for $7.00 per volume, 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS (Per Year): 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE................ PT eT ee ee ee et a nee ‘ cones OO 
CIEE Sacccnssthspectssncecacenceecessagunce ebsenewnat . P 400 
ey I iA :0.5505.0dhancescbssraessonvbeasescneeed sited + Sletten 4 00 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE . ; ° bee pak teewadwedsxwes aeabecee.& ... #2 00 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY (One Number a week for 52 weeks)...10 00 
HARPER’S HANDY SERIES (One Number a week for 52 weeks).... peek aarennand 15 00 


POSTAGE FREE TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 
Remittances should be made by Post-office Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. When no time is specified, subscriptions will be begun with 
the current number. 
*,* HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles of between three and four thousand volumes, will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 
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lo the person receiving this as a Specimen Copy : 


| ‘The Nation 


Is a weekly review of politics, literature, science, and art, conducted with the aid of the most competent writers obtaina- 
ble. The list of contributors who have been employed more or less frequently during the twenty years of the journal’s publica- 
tion, has included most of the leading names in literature, science, art, philosophy, and jaw in this country, and many of cor- 


responding eminence abroad. 


A bound volume of the Vator presents one of the most complete and accurate condensed 


records procurable of the world’s current history, with impartial comment on leading questions which should occupy the 


attention of thoughtful men. 


The Week. 


Its Departments are: 


mary of the Week’s News in six columns of brief paragraphs. 
Careful and moderate discussion of prominent political and social topics. 


Editorial and Miscellaneous Articles. 


Special Correspondence. 
Occasional Correspondence. 
Notes. 
Reviews of Books. 
Fine Arts. 


Your subscription is invited. 


Terms, $3 per annum, postpaid. 


A ddress 


Brief comments on the most important current events, domestic and foreign, together with a Sum 


From all quarters of the globe, by intelligent and trustworthy observers. 
Letters to the editor on every subject germane to the scope of the paper. 
Short paragraphs, chiefly on literary, scientific, musical, and dramatic topics. 

By able writers and scholars (mainly specialists) of both hemispheres. 

Competent criticism of art exhibitions and works of art, the drama, etc. 


To new readers who desire a better acquaintance with the paper than can be had from 
examination of a single copy, the ation will be sent for two months at half rate—25 cents. 


(See blank on page ix.) 


THE NATION, 210 Broadway, New York. 


Recent Press Comments on “ The Naton.” 


“With the publication of No. 1043, our New | can party—the pickand choice of the whole‘ party 
York contemporary, the Nation, completes the | 


twentieth year of its existence. 
have occurred since the Nation tirst appeared as 
an independent political and literary journal, not 


Many changes | 


the least important being the improvement ef- | 
fected by its precept and example in political and | 


literary criticism across the Atlantic. t 
that many vears of life and usefulness are still in 
store for our esteemed contempurary.”’—London 
Atheneum. 


“We have often had oceasion to differ widely 
with the Nation; but its intelligence, its courage, 
ard the great service it has rendered to purity and 
independence in public life, have always received 
our heartiest recognition. The Nal/ion has ap- 
pealed especially to thinkers and students, and 
although its constituency of rea lers has been com- 
paratively smull, its influence has been out of all 
proportion to its circulation. Its success has been 
almost contemporaneous with the rise of a new 
schvol of thinkers on public questionsin this coun- 
try.”—Christian Union. 


“The New York Nation has just completed its 
twentieth year of usefulness, and righteously re- 
jJoices thereat. : t 
great ability: however much we tay differ from it 
in politics, we must accord it the palm for a tine 
presentation of its case. Asa critical authority in 
matters of art and literature, it is unapproached 
and unapproachable. No journal exists that is its 
superior—few, indeed, are they that equal it—in 
these aepartments or in the world-wide corre- 
spondence it publishes upon all matters of interest 
to the best thinkers.” — Hartford Evening Post. 


“Tt is not too much to say of the Nation that no 
single agency has done so much to advance and 
dignify the calling of journalism in America. In- 
cluding in its scope politics as well as literature 
and art, it has often aroused bitter political antago- 
nism and suffered from partisan excitement and 
prejudice ; but we believe no one—at least, no one 
whose judgments are valued by thinking men—has 
ever suberly questioned its sincerity and disinter- 
estedness, or the remarkable force and candor with 
which its views have been presented. In literary 
criticism its methods and achievements have been 
such that this has almost become a new art under 
its leadership. In all departments the Nation has 
been singularly able and impartial, and its success 
is a cause of gratitication, in which American 
scholars generally will share.’’—Chicago Dial. 


“In celebrating its twentieth anniversary, the 
New York Nation takes a natural pride in showing 
how often it has been right when many of its 
readers thought it was wrong. Doubtless the 
readers of the Nation have always been the most 
intelligent and upright members of the Republi- 


It has won a place for itself by its | 


We trust | 








of moral ideas.’ The depth to which that party 
had, as a mass, falle in 1876 may then be guessed 
from the fact that the Nation says that in that year 
its opposition to the fraud by which Hayes was 
seated cost it three thousand of its subscribers. 
The Nation’s subscription list was never large, and, 
as we have said, it was always made up of the very 
best class of Kepublicans, three thousand of whom 
dropped the paper because it exposed ana opposed 
a known crime against the Republic. Truly this is 
a party of moral ideas.”—Ainderhook Rough Notes. 


“The Nation announces in its number of June 
25 that it has completed the twentieth year ot its 
existence, and it indulges itself in a two-page 
retrospect of its very useful work. Started just at 
the close of the war, it aimed to discuss political 
and sovial questions in more moderate fashion 
and with fairer spirit than was then common to 
the daily press. It was very frequentiy in advance 
of the Kepublican party in this course, and lost 
scores and hundreds of subscribers at times by its 
independent course, particularly in 1876, when it 
denounced the methods by which Mr. Hayes was 
declared President. The Nation has fairly tultilled 
iis promise, however, to be independent of party, 
and is respected accordingly by thinking people. 
Its art and literary criticisms have always been of 
a high order, and have helped to give it a national 
reputatioa as a weekly paper of the first class.” 
Philadelphia Publie Ledger. 


“The Herald welcomes the Nation to its table, as 
one of the ablest and most fearless exponents of 
the leading economic and political questions of 
the time. The splendid success of this journal, 
now startine upon its forty-tirst volume, is the 
clearest evidence that absolutely independent 
journalism has a large and steadily growing field 
in this country. And while the Nation has often 
been —oeseet and bitterly criticised on the alleged 
ground that its positions were the independence of 
a dictatorial spirit, 1t has yet more frequently had 
the satisfaction of seeing its short-sighted critics 
ultimately wheel into line with its advanced ideas 
on some of the most important quest‘ons that have 
arisen during its career. The astonishing progress 
which has recently been made in the way of view- 
ing political questions is largely due to the Na- 
tion’s influence; and its projectors are entitled to 
the credit of ‘having, through its columns, done 
something to hasten the coming of the better time, 
the reign of sweeter manners and purer laws.’ "— 
Council Bluffa Daily Herald. 


* During seventeen ot the twenty years of the 
Nation’s publication we have been among its con- 
stant readers,and have found it unequalled among 
American periodicals for pungency of style, can- 
dor and accuracy of statement, and force and 
originality in the discussion ot political events and 
social conditions. In the course of its long history 





the Nation has often taken the unpopular side in 
the treatment of current topics, but it has been its 
happy tortune to see its opinions in most cases 
contirmed by the sober second thought of the peo- 
ple. It was tne first Northern Journal of Republi- 
can leanings that denounced the carp-t-bag 
governments which, supported by Federal bayo- 
nets, so long preyed upon the industries 
of the South, and influmed and protracted the dis- 
union sentiments of its people. It had the cou- 
rage, amid much obloquy, to question the im- 
peachment ot Andrew Johnson, and it was ten 
years in advan’e of popular opinion in unmasking 
that scheming demagogue Benjamin F. Butler. 
. . . Justly regarding James G. Blaine as a cor- 
rupter of political morality, as a schemer, and asa 
charlatan, it refused to give him its support in the 
late Presidential contest, and it has since found 
abundant reason for approving, in the main, the 
practical wisdom and honest purposes of the pre- 
sent Administration. In commending to our read- 
ers this able and independent journal, we feel that 
we are doing a service to the cause of public intel- 
ligence and morality.”—Portland (Oregon) Daily 
Standard. 


“Twenty years old” on July i, and the Nation 
hugs itselr with rightful self-respect us it an- 
nounces the fact and reviews its past. We count 
ourselves happy in owning a nearly perfect set of 
the Nation—happy because from the close of the 
war till now it makes the best continuous record of 
contemporaneous history which Our country has 
produced. One of the works on a young man’s 
bookshelves should be the carefully-kept volumes 
of the best weekly newspaper he can afford. The 
growing series is his current cyclopiedia, his public 
diary—nis because it chronicles the yesterdays in 
which he lives. And heartily we name the Nation 
as, on the whole, our roundest, ablest, most 
trustworthy newspaper diary of the world’s 
life and the nation’s life and the world’s and 
the nation’s literature. It has been a great 
teacher; never popular, but very  influen- 
tial as a_paper for editors, and lawyers, and poli- 
ticians. Probably many a bright journal through 
the country has regularly watched the Nation asa 
compass. A strong, bold defender of the policies 
that have made for noble peace these twenty re- 
shaping years, it has had the faults of its good 
qualities ; comically omniscient almost always ; 
holding its head high; seldom gracing itself with 
a confession of mistake ; sometimes savage in its 
stamp ona —— sinner of a book; not heartless, 
but certainly polar in its manner ; afraid of senti- 
ment, and forgettul that cynicism is sentimental- 
ism of rather a young man’s, or an old man’s, sort 
—it does not belong to the strongest years. But 
spite of all this, our clear-headed, outspoken, lit- 
tie-fearing, best newspaper. Twenty years of 
—— to it, and twenty more of hopes.”"—Chicago 

Inity. 


Nov. 26, 1885] 
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Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 


FOUNDED 1865. 


CONTENTS OF THiS NUMBER. 


THE WEER...... 
SUMMARY OF THE WEEK'S NEWS........... aii oie 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 
Congressmen and the Offices 
Platform Forestry ; addins 
The Lessonof P hilade iphia. . 
The English Elections . 


SPECIAL CORKESPONDENCE: 


English Parties on the Eve of the Elections... 

The Revolt of the Constable of Bourbon... 
CORRESPONDENCE; 

The Legislative and Executive wee seesen 

The Boston Collectorship. .. MF : 

The Late Bishup of Manche ster. 

Why Not a Great University at Home ? 

A Students’ House of Commons 

Gambling ou nen. 

More telepathy ... 

Present-Day Tele path) ; 

The Bloody Shirt ........ 





REVIEWS: 
Tulloch’s Movements of Religious Thought 
Children’s Books.—l1. 
OE re re : 
italian Popular Tales ...... 
Norwegian Piciures............ 
Protectionism .. 


Al a r History sé the “nite d States of America. 


The Lenfpé and their Legenus.... 


Books OF THE WEEK. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 


tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 
The date when the subscription expires is on 


the Ad 


dress-Label of each paper, the change of which toa sub 


s>quent date becomes a receipt for remittance. 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of thes 
tion, unless previously renewed 


Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, anle 


by registered letter or by check or postal order 
to Publisher of the NATION. 

When a change of address is desired, both the 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Bow 794, Neu 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


(No deviation. } 


No other 


ubscrip- 


ss made 


payable 
old and 
dork, 

Seale of 
Agate 


lines. 





unany page not specified, 15 cents per line i 


each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents. 

A column (140 lines), #20 each insertion; with 
choice of page, #27. 

A page (3 columns), 360 each insertion; with 
choice of position, $80 

Twenty per cent, advance for top of column or 


—_— 


— 10 


other preferred position, when specified; where — 


positions are not specified, advertisements are 
classified as far as possible and arranged in 
order o; size, the largest at the top. 


Twen.y per cent.advance for cuts, fancy or 


—— 15 


other letters not comprised in THE NATION fonts, and 


all other special typography. (Subject toapproval.) Cuts } 


are inserted only on inside pages of cover or fly-leaves, 
not on outside of cover, nor on pages numbere? for bind 


ing. 


Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each 


DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to #250 


10 per cent.; $500, 15 ver cent. 2750, 20 per cent.; 





25 percent. Credits are made Decen 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount 
third 

Advertisements must be acce} a in every 
‘opy received until Tuesday, 5 P. 


£1,000, 


er sl. Ona vearly 


is one 


respect. 


THE NATION is sent free to i. who advertise in it, 


as long as advertisement continues 
The EDITION of THE NATION this week 


copies. The Subscription List is alicays open to 


tion 


is S.SCO 


inspec 


*,* Comes of THE NATION may be procured in 
Paris of J. G. Fotheringham, 8 Rue des Capucines: 


and in fndon of B. F. Stevens, 4 Tr: 





= are; George Street, 50 Cornhill, E. ¢ 


ifalgar 
H. F. 


Gillig & Co., 449 Strand: and American News 


Reading Room, 8 Haymarket. 














Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States: second, by Towns 
CALIFORN14 (Southern) San Diegi 
VVIL AND MILiTARY CO LEGE.— 
Full Collegiate Course for both sexes; Commercial 
Scientific, Classical, and Military. Finest climate in the 
world ; no heated terms ; no cold spells 
General STUART SiANLEY, Principal 
CONNECTICUT, Lyme 
ILACK HALL SCHOOL.—A FAMIL) 
and Preparatory School for a few boss. Thorou 
instruction and careful training New and enl 
commodatl> CHARLES G. BALTLETT, Princtpal 


ConseEcticur, Middletown 
» - cn 4 oe -yEre 
] ILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL GIVES 
a superior preparation for College The Prine 
pal has served a term of three years as tutor in Yale Col 
ege Send for circular E. H. Winsos 


Dieik IcT OF CoLUMBIA, Washington, 191 th st 
HE CE vt : GLELOURGE TOWN 
Heights A Home and Day School for Young 
Ladies, Extensive grounds; superior scholastic advan 
tages. Miss EARLE. 


MARYLAND, Annapolis 
NNAPOLIS FEMALE INSTITUTE. 
—Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and 
L ittle Girls, Maks. RICHARD WELSH, Principal 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
IOSTON NIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean, 
EpuMUuND H. BENNErT, LL.D 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street 
YWAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (58 Year 
, Preparation for the Mass. Institute of Technology 
isaspecialty. Reference is made to the Institute tacul 
ty. he jocation is the most elegant in Boston 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 120 West ( hester Park 

fe x. HUMPHREYS, LL.D., TUTOR 

2e for Harvard, Oxford, ¢ ambris Ige, and other Uni 
versities and Colleges, has uow completed his » Hans and 
staff of teachers, so as to meet the ule ‘ 
studies recently made at HARVARD and at the ' neli 
Universities, and is now ready to receive into lis family 
three Well-brought-up boys on inc sive tornis note 
rate as the very liberal arrangements made will allow 
As tothe success of his pupils at Harvard at the last Ex 
amination (October, 1855) and in former vears, he refers, 





with permission, to President C. W. Eliot, LL.D. Ober 
references are in the prospectus. ?upils entering before 
Nov. 2 will have considerable advantages Young 


women or men ri ring advanced instruction only, can 
obtain First-Class board and rooms a few doors of 


prospectus, address FE. R. HUMPHREYs, as above 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 44 yr re 
fiss H. £. Gll Wa" HOME AND 
Day School offers superior ~~ tages for the 
study of Music, Art, and the Modern Languages. Resi 
dent foreign teacher 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston 


\Yyiss PUTNAM'S SCHOO] 


No. GS Maribor ugh Street 
rrr Boston 
NSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
f Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture, ete. JAMES P 
MuNnnor See’y. FPrRancts A. WALKER, Pres 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 B yls ston Pl 
fa SPARATION FOR TH. INST 
tute of Technology. R 
MASSACRUSETTS, Cambridge, Lar 


’ 
Fe i OVE FOR BOYS.—DR, ABBOT Al 
mits not more than three boys into his family, to 


fit for college or educate privately. The only ] 
sent to be examined last June e 
man, without © conditions,” 









terest harvard as > 
with “credits in 1 


outof the 17 subjects of examina 3. Separate tuition 
and best of care in all respects. Charming i cath with 
fine tennis-court F. E. Abbot, Ph.D. (Harv 


M ASSAC HUSETTS, 


Cs e } an 
M*.2 JOSHUA KENDALL'S DA} VD 
Family School for Boys. Fits for eolle Circu 
lars 





MASSACH! SI TTS, Lanesboro, Berkshire C 








FEE MOOD INSTIT TAB 
« lshed in 1S40, fits for < Miege or 
Rev. A A. til Prin 
MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth 
L/*: ANAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
‘ RBovs 1 term (nineteenth year) begins Se] 
tember 24th, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Quines 
> 4AS ia | 4 f Pp PhrE pari 
| 4iul ACADEMY. — PRE; 4 - 
« tory and arding school for boys. New wear b< 


gins l4th september, Ss For Cata w and: 


formation address Ww 
Masaa HUsErrs, S 5 rastown, Berkshire Co 
{ REWLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE- 
r 


Liam FVERETT, Ph D 











paratery School for Boys 44th year Circulars 
on a plication. GEORGE F. MILs, Principal 
Wt HUSE TTy, West Bri igew ater 
/ foH {RDP COLLEGIATE Institute 
Hlome and Dav S ch “! for Girte and Voung 
Wormer ‘Offers A full preperatory, with shorter collece 
urse, incituding “Hleglate work essential t ath 
rough general ¢ rt uv i Work in Ameri 
can ng rsities Ax 2. Will open 
eizhtee s tn Nov ber. For catalogue 


TEN Magia, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore Colleg Boston Untve rsity, 
anc Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 

NE “ JERSEY, Morritstowr 

27 ; 

4 4.4 AS SCHUOL.—A 

* ~ hoot tor Girls. Under the charge of the Sis 

tersof St. Tohn Baptist. Sixth year bezins September 28, 

For terms, etc., address TRE SISTER IN CHARGE. 
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New Jersey, New Brunswick, 18 Livineston Ave 
, V \ \ {\ AA \ \ \ 
4 Freneh at « Doaniing a bay > 
Will reopen Septeniber 
New York i laicua 
~) tJ ‘ 
year Pntar : a. = 
‘ a™Mi hia A Vas 
New Yor« TY 1} th St 
°7 \ 
S 7 ( ( 
. (iiris The s {<1 ‘ «4 at 
Vesant S anew { tilding plat al 
trat can t t we f 
the pupils re ' 1 Rnglist acl my 
fessors for French, Science, et Address 
' x t 
New \¥ K ‘ t I 
. ‘ys 
S ie 1 i 
rn having tak ‘ t 
date a few e pul Apps yt 
) cA ‘A . 
New YORK, Suspenstot hig 
hae , 
yv , {< \ 4 { } 
Roar xs f vs 8 1» 
Witt 1 MuNt 4M} . 
NEW YoRK ‘ 
| he Pla 5 8 r Ye \ 
4 Ladies The next set year vines 1 slay 
Sept. 17, 18S App tash Lbe 2 ' ‘ 
PENNSYLVANIA “ s . 
AN u ! ‘ 
= 4 
qh VA ‘ ‘ ( \ \ 
i ~ sx f ) ‘1 
Prospect 
¥ KA. 1 LM. Head Mast 
PRENNSYVEVANtA hy ‘ s 
1siss AXA ss 
- La sw \ aS 
PENNSYEVANtA ' lactelphaia Norwest Ave r 
Chestnut lt 
] RS. WALTER D. COM Sand A 
Bell's Fr sh a i bye : a anid ‘ 
School for Young | sa t i Sel 
PENNSYVIEV ANTAL W t Phila 
st 
d class with afte . f play ss 
PENNSYLVANIA, We Purtape ta 
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D. APPLETON & CO. 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 
Charles Darwin. 
By GRANT ALLEN. 


Being Volume One of a new series of shcrt Biographies, entitled 


ENGLISH WORTHIES, 
Edited by ANDREW LANG, 


Consisting of Biographies of Englishmen of influence and distinction, past and present, military, 


naval, literary, scientific, legal, ecclesiastical, social, etc. Each Biography will be intrusted 


to a writer specially acquainted with the historical period in which his hero lived, and in spe- 
cial sympathy, as it were, with his subject. 


‘Darwin’ will be followed immediately by ‘ Marlborough,’ by Geo. Saintsbury; and Biographies 
of STEELE, MorE, WELLINGTON, LORD PETERBOROUGH, CLAVERHOUSE, LATIMER, GARRICK, Ra- 
LEIGH, and others are in preparation. 


Small samo, cloth. Price, 75 cents each. 


The History of Bimetallism in the United 


States. 


By J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Political Economy in Harvard Uni- 


versity; author of ‘The Study of Political Economy, etc. With Sixteen Charts and nume- 


9 or 


rous Tables. One vol., 8vo, 258 pages, cloth. Price, $2.25. 

‘* Although the plan of this book was conceived with the view of presenting simply a history of 
bimetallism in the United States, it has been necessary, in the nature of the subject, to make it 
something more than that. And yet it was my hope that the effect of an historical inquiry in sup- 
pressing some of the theoretical vagaries of the day might be realized by showing what our actual 
experience with bimetallism has been, in contrast with the assertions of some writers as to what it 


may be.”—From Preface. 


Physical Expression : 
ITS MODES AND PRINCIPLES. By Francis Warner, M.D., Assistant Physician, and 


Lecturer on Botany to the London Hospital, etc. International Scientific Series. With Fifty- 


one Illustrations. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 

‘*This work is addressed to those who are interested in studying Manas a living and thinking 
being. . The accurate observation of the motor outcome of brain action, and the observation 
of the effects of external forces upon such functions, will give us much information as to the effect 
of physical forces in causing the evolution of the individual, and the development of mind by edu- 
cational processes.” 


Handbook of American Winter Resorts. 


Edition for the present season, revised to date of issue. 
paper. 


; The ‘ Handbook of Winter Resorts’ is designed for tourists and invalids. It gives complete 
ae as to winter sanitaria and places of resort in the United States, the West Indies, and 
Mexico, 


With Map and Illustrations. 12mo, 


Price, 50 cents. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers ; or wiil be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3,and 5 Bond Street, New York. 
Edited by EpGar S. SHUMWAY, 


Pies on i or ¥ re rT. ~ ) =~ on " 
LATINE ET GRAECE 
l 1 y 4 TINA tt te Professor in Rutgers College. 


With the fourth volume this journal enlarges its secpe to include not only Latin but also Greek. 
To the teacher and lover of the classics it presents its claim for a place on bis table. The moderate 
price at which it is published brings it within the reach of all. Eight Nos.—during the academic 
year. Two dollars and fifty cents a year, in advanc:. 

Among the Latin articles written for voiume IIL of LATINE were EPISTULAE from Rome, Heideiberg, ete. ; 
COLLOQUIA (on Horace’s life and works, on Terence, grammar, oratory, etc.); ESSAYS, on Reading, etc.; VERSES, 
Milton’s ode on the Nativity, a Boat-song, the Lament of Jeremiah over Jerusalem, Addiscipulos, Elegidion, Hym- 
nus in Festo Ascensionis, Nascitur Deus Puer, De Bello Imminente (England and Russia), Ode on E*st River Bridge, 
etc. ; a translation of Schiller’s Lycurgus; selected Latin articles have been—BIOGRAPHICAIL EXTRACTS from 
Cicero (on himself, Ceesar. Anthony, Cato maior), and from Erasmus; VERSES, “ Rock of Ages”; Rex Th ulae, “Art 
thou weary ?" Hymnus in Resurrectionis Domini, with a Greek translatior, etc. In the English Supplement every 
number contained an installment of “from Old Rome” and“ Antibarbarus”; there were valuable original ess*ys on 
Roman Architecture, Studics in Vergil, Phonetic Law, the Education of the Koman Boy, the Study of Roman Law, 
Some Over-sights in Harper's Lexicon; Booklists on Roman Architec.ure, Law, Christian Latin, “Side Lights”; 
translations from German and French sources have included Do Pronominibus Possessivis. Names of Countries, 


Augustus, Res, Horatian AWegory, Curriculum in Latin Style; among the English contents have also been original 

poems or translations, Phacthon, Horatio 1., 1, and Sat. {1.. 6. Vile Potabis, “ Rome’s Mission,” Duae Coronae; A 
uments on the side of classical studies ; Notes and Queries, etc. 
» had at $5 00. 





r- 
‘cc. A limited number of complete sets of Vol. III. may 
VoL I. cannot be supplied. 


A few sets of Vol. IL, may be had at $6 00. 
LATINE ET GRAECE, New Brunswick, N. J. 





The Atlantic Monthly 
FOR 1886 
Will contain the following Serial Stories : 
IN THE CLOUDS, 
By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, 


Author of ‘The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains,’ 
‘In the Tennessee Mountains,’ etc. 


HENRY JAMES. 
{‘ The Princess Casamassima’ will continue until August, 
1886.] 
THE GOLDEN JUSTICE, 
By WILLIAM H. BISHOP, 
Author of ‘ The House of a Merchant Prince.” 





JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
Will write for the ATLANTIC MONTHLY for 1886, 
JOHN FISKE 
Will coutribute six or more papers on United States His- 
tory, covering the period from the Revolution to the 
adoption of the Constitution. These papers discuss a por 
tion of American history very imperfectiy known, and 
cannot fail to be exceedingly engaging by reason of Mr. 
Fiske’s ample knowledge and singularly clear style. 
PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, 
The distinguished English writer, will furnish a series of 
articles compariug French and English peoplc, character, 
opinions, customs, etc. Mr. Hamerton is peculiarly quali 
fied, by his intimate knowledge of the French as well as 
of his fellow-countrymen, to write on this subject. 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDPICH, 


Author of ‘Marjorie Daw,’ etc., will contribute some 
Short Stories, 





LIVING QUESTIONS.—The important political subjects 
which will come conspicuously before the public in the 
immediate future —Civil Service Administration and Ke- 
form, the Silver Question, the Tariff, our Indian Policy, 
and questions in Social Science —will be discussec by men 
competent to treat them adequately and impartially. 

The various features of THE ATLANTIC which have se- 
cured and maintained its remarkable prestige as a lite- 
rary magazine will be carefully provided for during the 
coming year. 

TERMS: #4 90a year in advance, POSTAGE FREE; 35 cents 
anumber. With superb life-size portraits of Hawthorne, 
Emerson, Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Lowell, or 
Holmes, $5 00; each additional portrait, $1 00. 

Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender, 
and therefore remittances should be made by money-or 
der, draft, or registered letter, to 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Critic. 


A Litera ry VW eekly. Ten cents a copy. $3 a year. 





Tue Critic of Nov. 28th will be an issue of special 
literary interest; and as vt will also contain the an- 
nouncements of the leading publishers, of new books, 
works of art, &., it will be a useful guide-book for 
holiday purchasers. 

“Its pages are fullof the best literary criticism 
on this side of the Atlantic.°—N. Y. HERALD. 

* There is nocther publication in America that 
rivals THe Critic in its ficld.”"—NEW YorK Sun, 

“ Has earned aright tolive bythe excellence and 
variety of us materials...—HARPER’S MONTHLY. 

* The most interesting journal of literary critvcism 
in the country.”’— SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 


We will send three specimen copies for exramina- 
tion on receipt of ten cents. 


The Critic Co., 


18 & 20 Astor Place. New York City. 





‘Historic Boys,’ by E. 8. Brooks, is a most at- 
tractive volume of stories of real boys who met 


with real adventures and plenty of them. It is 
fully illustrated, and sells for $2.25. G. P. Purt- 


NAM’S Sons, Publishers, New York. 
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Tne country took it for granted last month 
that the election of a Republican Legislature in 


Ohio meant the retlection of Mr. Sherman to 
the Senate. But rumors soon began to gain 
currency that Mr. Sherman could not com- 
mand the full strength of his party, and that 


enough Republican members would refuse to 
support him to leave him short of a majo- | 
rity. As the Republicans number ouly three | 
more than the Democrats upon — joint | 
ballot, itis obvious that if two Republicans | 
withhold their votes from Mr. Sherman, he | 
cannot be elected. The Democratic papers de- 


clare with increasing confidence that at least 
two members of his party will never support 
the present Senator, and the Republican papers 
manifest a growing apprehension that the 
claim is well founded. It searcely needs 
to be said that Mr. Sherman is entitled to a re- 
election, and that the country would have 
nothing to gain from the substitution of such 
aman as ‘ Charley” Foster, who would be 
most likely to be selected as the candidate of 
a coalition of the Democrats with the anti- 
Sherman Republicans. At the same time this 
is theoretically a free country, andif any Re- 
publican member of the Ohio Legislature 
thinks he can best serve the State by voting for 
somebody else than Mr. Sherman, he is enti 
tled to cast such a ballot without endan- 
gering his personal safety. Leading Repub- 
lican papers, bowever, do not hesitate 
to warn the suspected legislators that they 
will vote for anybody else than Mr. Sherman 
only at the risk of their lives. The Okio 
State Journal, the Republican organ at the 
State capital, recently said: ‘If any two 
Republicans vote with the Democrats for Sena- 
tor this winter, they will go down to posterity 
in more infamy than Booth and Guiteau. In 
fact, we would not insure their safe exit from 
this city.” The Cincinnati Commercial Gazett 
reprinted this threat of assassination without a 
word of censure, and in a way which involved 
endorsement of the sentiment. And these are 
the papers which wax so indignant over politi- 
cal intolerance in the South ! 

Southern newspapers of both parties are 
quick *o recognize the significance of the 
breaking down of the race line in the Atlanta 
canvass over the probibition question. The | 
Richmond Dispatch, the leading Democratic 
paper of Virginia, remarks that Northern Re- 
publicans see proved to them by this Georgia 
incident ‘“‘how easy it would be to divide 
the Southern voters on other questions 
if sectional prejudices were out of the way ;” 
and says that ‘‘the way to melt the solidity of 
the South is first to furl the bloody shirt,” since, 
with sectionalism disposed of, the Southern 
white voters are sure to divide on economic 
questions. The Louisville News and Commer 
cial, the leading Republican paper of Ken- 
tucky, takes the same view of the matter. 





‘‘The true lesson to be learned from this 


canvass,” it s hint ! len 
BLANC d the free play « n, rat] n 
legislation, can | be d ! j} ont tt} 
What remains of the old I ‘ 

It thus appears t inte i cans at 
he South are as weary of the bloody shirt asin 


telligent Republicans at the North, and that they 


realize that the worst enemies both of their par 
ty and of their section are the politicians whi 


keep on ranting about the ‘rebels 

The Zimes, with commendable enterprix 
has collects dl, through its pee in] correspondents, 
the complete official figures of the last electior 
in this State, and published them on Monday i 

advance of allits morning contemporaries. The 
figures make, as we surmised they would 
some very interesting disclosures, the most 
striking of which is that Governor 
Hlill’s total vote is much smaller than that 
which Chk veland poll d both for President 
in 1884 and for Governor in 1882, Hill's tetal 
this year is 501,418, which is 61,650 less than 
Cleveland’s in 1884, and 83.800) less than 


Cleveland's in 1882, Hill is also 853,218 vot 


behin'! his own vote for Lieutenant-Governor 
ia 1882. Hill also runs slight!y behind three of 
his associates on the ticket, being 518 votes | 


hind (¢ hapin, S389 be hind O'Brien, and 787 bebi 
Sweet. Davenport's total vote is 72,274 ‘ 


than Blaine’s in 1884, but is 147,26" 


than Folger’s in 1882, and 43,619 larger thar 
Carr’s vote for Secretary ot State 1 ISS 
Davenport is behind Carr this vear 2,561 votes, 
262 behind Wadsworth, and 227 behind Van 
it nssela - He runs ale id of the ether car 
didates on his ticket. The Prohibition vote, 


Which was 25,783 in 882 and 24,980 in 1SS4 
has risen to 30,840 this year 

There is one great difficulty in the way of 
drawing deductions from these figures, and 


} 


that is the absence of any precedins vote whieh 
can be taken as a fair basis of comparison 
The vote for Governor iu 1882, which would 
naturally be used for such purpose, is entirely 
unavai able because of the peculiar character 
of the contest in that year. Cleveland got his 
phenomenal majority then because, first, the en 
tire Independent vote was cast for him, and, s: 

cond, because thousands of Republicans, mostly 
Blaine men, stayed at home, in obedience t 

hint from Blaine himself, in o-derto kill off Ar 
thur and Folger from the Presidential succes 


v 





; . 4 ‘ : > + ? : 
sion. Last year’s vote is unavailable as a basis of 


comparison because there is always a falling 
off in the total vote at an election immediately 
succeeding a Presidential election. It is notic 

able that, great as was Cleveland's plurality for 
Governor, his total vote in 1884 exceeded his 
total vote in 1882 by 27, 730 He held all the 
strength he had at first and added to it be 

sides. Hill, on the contrary, has not held the 
strength he had in 1882, but has dost 
over 33,000 votes of it. While the falling off 
in his vote from the vote of last year is no 
greater than usual after a Presidential election, 
it is obviously too soon for him to set himself 
Ip as a stronzer caudidate than Cleveland in 


New York Stat 
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Seuth ¢ M s 1 
The d iment purporting to be an authorized 
but not ficial statement f the Postmaster 
General's reasons for refusing to apportion the 


sum of $400,000 placed in his hands by Con 
ess for carrving the ocean mailsin American 


ss. 18 h rally satisfactory The obvi 





ous intention of the law-making power having 
wnt defeated, of course the only available 
defence is the plea of cconomy But 
the value of the plea must be rdged 
and weighed by its results to the postal ec1 
vier These cannot be ascertained until the 
Postmaster-General submits his annual report 
perhaps not until an investigation is made by 
one or the other branch of Congress if it 
should be shown that the mails were carried as 
speedily and satisfactorily by the methods and 
routes adopted by the Postmaster-Genecral as 
formerly, he would have a fair standing be 
fore the country, although he took upon him 
self a grave responsibili y when he ignored 
the plain intendment of the law because it» 


at ent. il all 
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language was permissive and not mandatory. 
It isto be feared that his action in this matter 
may strengthen the hands of thesubsidy jobbers 
a real injury upon which to 
Hitherto they 
have had no chance of success because they 
Their 


secking 


by giving them 
make an appeal to the country. 


no logic to their argument, 
that of a 


foreign 


have had 
attitude 

to build with 
one hand the 
other, putting obstructions upon trade by means 
of excessive duties and then calling for public 
money to the 
Such arrant hypocrisy is not likely to make 
head the awakening liberal senti- 
ment of the country unless reinforced by some 
substantial grievance, and we apprehend that 
this is what they will find in the action of the 
Postmaster-General respecting the allotinent of 
not, 


has been faction 


up commerce 


while tearing it down with 


counterbalance obstructions. 


against 


the $400,000 appropriation, which was 
_ properly speaking, a subsidy. 


The World thinks the next step forward in 
civil-service reform is not to prohibit office- 
“to 
admit a proper proportion of all parties to the 
public service,” and then “ make the tenure of 
office for all capable, faithful, honest public 
officers as certain and assured during good be- 
havior as are positions in the army and navy 
of the United States.” This will be an ex- 
cellent when it comes, but the World 
is mistaken the order in which it 
It can never be taken as long as 
members of Congress are allowed to share 
and corruptly in the appointing 
power. The last thing in the world they de- 
sire is to see a fair proportion of all parties in 


begging by members of Congress, but 


step 
about 
will come. 


covertly 


the public service, or to see tenure during 
good behavior. Therefore, the next step is, we 
repeat, to prohibit them, under proper penalties, 
from asking the Administration to bribe them 
with patronage, and to confine them to their 
proper business of legislation. 


The closing of the penitentiary doors upon 
the attractive form of Mr. Jo. Mackin, the 
professor of ‘‘ fine work” in Chicago, is a not- 
able His conviction and final inear- 
ceration are the result of the continuous and 
indefatigable labor of a Citizens’ Committee, 
composed of men of both political parties, to 
whom ballot-box stuffing appeared to be 
the most dangerous of all attacks upon 
social order. Crimes of this sort had 
become common in Chicago, and the im- 
munity which had previously attended them 
led Mackin to his doom. The alteration of the 
returns of the Sixth Senatorial District last 
fall was evidently prompted by professional 
pride rather than by any expectation of person- 
al gain. It was ascertained a week or more 
after the election that the State Legislature was 
atie politically. Mackin was Secretary of the 
Democratic County Committee, but he had no 
greater interest in the result of the election than 
any other Democrat. The opportunity to doa 
neat thing in the way of changing the popular 
verdict in a State election when nearly 700,000 
votes had been cast, was an irresistible tempta- 
tion to Mackin. It appealed to his instincts 
as Donnybrook Fair stirs the emotions of 


event. 





every true son of the sod. He deftly altered 


. . . . . 7 
the returns, deceiving in the first instance even 


his own party friends. He was arrested, tried, 
He perjured himself liberally 
on the trial, but his underlings became alarm- 


ed, and betrayed him in order to save them 


and convicted. 


Before sentence was pronounced an 
su- 


selves, 
appeal was taken to the United States 
preme Court, upon the ground that the pro- 
ceeding against him had been begun by infor- 
mation instea! of indictment. There 
strong probability that he might escape, as_ the 
case that 


was a 


Court had decided in another 
for 


prose- 
felony must always be begun by 
The Citizens’ Committee lost no 
new trial for per- 
He was convicted in this case also, and, 


cutions 
indictment. 
time in bringing him to a 
jury. 
after appealing unsuccessfully to the State Su 
preme Court, which, by the way, has a majori- 
ty of Democratic has 
put in prison garb and set at hard labor for 


judges, he been 
five years, and is disfranchised for life unless 
pardoned before the expiration of his term. 
The fraud in the Sixth Senatorial District of 
Illinois has thus been adequately and legally 
It led also to important changes 
in the election law of the State. It produced 
a most gratifying upheaval of civic virtue, and 
upon the whole, when all the consequences 
of his act are taken into view, one} canrot 
greatly regret that the devil entered into Mack- 
in at the time and in the manner aforesaid. 


punished. 


The election of J. H. Mitchell as Senator 
from Oregon by a minority of the Republi- 
cans in the Legislature, reinforced by all the 
Democrats, is a surprise, if anything in party 
politics ought to be considered a surprise now- 
adays. Last year the Republican caucus nomi 
nated Solomon Hirsch, a smart Machine politi- 
cian and soldier of fortune, for Senator, and ad- 
hered to him throughout the entire session, but 
failed to elect him because a minority of the mem- 
bers, representing the better element of the party, 
refused to vote for him. The authority of the 
caucus was thus broken, and the contest for the 
Senatorship became ‘‘anybody’s race.” The 
tepublicans this year divided between ex- 
Senator Mitchell and ex-Attorney General 
Williams. It cannot said that there is 
anything to choose between them. Mitchell 
and Hirsch are fast friends, and both belong 
to the rising cult in politics to which Clinton 
Wheeler, Esq., of New York, has declared 
himself a convert—those who are ‘getting 
along in life and must look out for themselves.” 
Nobody is better fitted to be a catechumen in 
this faith than Mitchell. He will be at the 
head of the class very soon. His election will 
be a bitter dose to the Oregonian newspaper, 
which has lately published charges of the most 
serious character against Mitchell and defied 
him to bring an action for libel. Of course 
Mitchell passes over them with the scorn they 
deserve. 


be 





The Democratic papers in this State are 
pointing out the inequalities of the present 
system of legislative apportionment, and show- 
ing how it works to the disadvantage of their 
party. Their complaints are well founded. The 
Republicans enjoy an unfair advantage in 
every contest for the Legislature by reason of 
the fact that the Democratic counties do not 
have as many members as they are entitled to. 





Very likely the 
lower branch next year, and thus secure the 
United States Senatorship, by a margin which 
they not have if Representatives 
were fairly apportioned. Butit is well enough 
to point out that if this does happen, the 
Democratic party itself will be responsible for 
its misfortune, If a State bad 
taken this year, according to precedent, the in 
coming Levislature would have reapportioned 
the State, and it could not fail to have increased 
the representation of this city and Brooklyn, 
by which the Democrats would have gained 
several seats. Hill, however, for 
bade the taking of a census and the rectifica 
tion of the injustice before the Legislature of 
1887 is chosen. If the Republicans prove to 
havea majority of only six or eight votes on joint 
ballot in that Legislature, the Democrats can 
set down their loss of the Senatorship to David 
B. Hill’s account. 


tepublicans may carry the 


would 


census been 


Governor 





It is curious with what fidelity history re- 
peats itself in the matter of negro education. 
Last summer a Connecticut lady who owned a 
summer-resort hotel at Quitman, Ga., present- 
ed the property to the American Missionary As- 
sociation for a boarding-school for colored girls, 
and the support of the institution was assumed by 
other Connecticut ladies. Teachers were cngag- 
ed.and the school opened in October with about a 
hundred pupils. The white people resented 
the innovation. The building was assaulted 
with mud-balls and stones; the teachers were 
insulted on the streets; and finally, a few 
nights ago, the building was set on fire and 
burned. This is the reproduction in Georgia 
in 1885, with almost absolute fidelity, of the 
methods adoptcd in Connecticut in 1833, when 
Miss Prudence Crandall threw her 
boarding-school in Canterbury to colored pu 
The house was smeared with filth and 
assailed with rotten eggs; the water supply 
was defiled ; the shops were closed against 
teacher and pupils; and finally the building 
was set on fire. The analogy does not hold to 
the end, however. The Georgians of to-day 
who ‘‘ don’t believe in teaching niggers” wreak 
their vengeance in secret, while their Connecti- 
cut prototypes of half a century ago were not 
ashamed to work openly as well, and actually, 
after vainly trying to suppress the outrage by 
town-meetings, got the Legislature to pass an 
act expressly designed to break up the school, 
the news of which was received with the ring- 
ing of the church bells. The Quitman of to- 
day, after all, is not so hopelessly wrong as the 
Canterbury of 1833 appeared, and if Con- 
necticut feels inclined to despair of Georgia, 
she can recall her own history and cheer up. 


open 


piis. 





The transformation which California has 
undergone since the days of the gold craze, a 
generation ago, is forcibly shown in the recent 
statement of Senator Stanford that ‘‘the most 
important interest of the State,” if properly 
managed and fostered, would be, not mining, 
but the raising of fruit. The Senator ex- 
pressed this opinion to a committee of 
the fruit-growers who had consulted him, 
in his capacity of President of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad, as to the best means of de- 
veloping their trade with the East, and the re- 
sult of their deliberations is of interest to every- 
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body on the Atlantic seaboard who hkes good 
fruit. The difficulty 
the growth of California vineyards an 


great about 


chards upon the Eastern market at reasonable 


figures has been the large freight charge, 
which has been $400 per car to Chicago, 
when sent in a regular freight train, and 


$600 per car when attached to a 
train. Mr. Stanford agreed that the Pacific rail 
roads should make up special fruit trains, run 


passenger 


ning on either ordinary or fast time, and charge 
only $200 per car in the one case and $300 
in the other, provided the growers would ar- 
range to systematize their shipments, so as to 
filla trainvof fifteen cars three times a week 


or oftener. The growers at their State Con 


vention last week decided to do their part 
toward carrying out the scheme, and or 


ganized a union for the purpose of insuring 
regularity in shipments. No less than 1,025 
cars of fruit, averaging ten tons per car, have 
been shipped across the Rockies this year, and 
with the changes proposed the business should 
be greatly enlarged, and the prices to Eastern 
consumers materially reduced, 

The long-standing quarrel between the Balti 
more and Ohio and the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Companies respecting the former's access to 
New York appears to be settled at last th 
leasing of the Staten Island Rapid Transit 
property by the former company for the period 
of ninety-nine years. The Staten Island Com- 
pany have been making great improvements 
during the last year, looking to the enlarge 


DY 


ment of the available water-front of New 
York harbor. There is no unoccupied 


piece of ground in the United States 
well adapted to great commercial purposes 
the of Staten Island. The Balti 


more and Ohio Company have made a wise 


sO 


as shore 
choice in selectixg it for their entrepot, and the 
merchants of New York will be equally fortu 
nate when the proposed new facilitics of trans 
portation are placed within their reach, 


Pastor Downs, of the Bowdoin Square Bap 
tist Society in Boston, has been judicially but in- 
directly pursued lately in Boston on charges 
of immorality, of which the court, in its decree, 
the validity. During the trial, 
however, the pastor presented an unshaken 
front to the enemy, and had the satisfaction of 
seeing his church crowded to suffocation every 
Sunday. His remark to the throng on one oc- 
casion, ‘‘that the Lord had chosen his own 
way of bringing them there, but now that they 
were there he hoped they would be benefited,” 
and his then preaching on Jonah the 
whale’s belly, showed that he is not without 
a touch of grim humor. His continuing to 
preach, however, in spite of the decree of the 
court, and his compelling the trustees to expel 
him from the church and lock the doors, 
proves that he has not humor = enough 
to overcome the passion for ‘‘ vindication” by 
plébiscite, which is so strong in the breasts of 
politicians. A large number of politicians, in 
cluding the late James G. Blaine, hold that 
any charge, however grave or undisputed, 


recognized 


in 


is 
disposed of by a subsequent election to some 
public office ; and such election they always call 
a ‘‘ vindication,” although what it 
not that the 


meaus Is 


voters have examined the 


| 





charges and found them baseless, but that they 
ao not care 1 cent whether the candidat 
is guilty or not In like manner Past 

Downs holds, that his ibulity to sec 

large audience shows that he is amuch matigne 

man, and he maintains that he has ‘‘the young 
life of the church with him, its fire and 
brains,” and that the thing for himto do is 


go right on in spite of courts and popular | 
judice.” His theory, doubtless, is that ability 
to get an audience, no matter what motive 


brings it together, is a ‘* vindication 


Purity is a great thing, but truth is at least 
as great, and the servants of purity ought there 
fore to be also the servants of truth Wi 
make this remark in consequence of secing in 


the Amertean Bullet a shect ** issued ocea 
sionally by the New York Committee of the hh 
ternational Federation to Promote the Abolition 


of State Regulated Vice, 


of the New York Committee of thisorganization 


the report of amecting 


In one of the resolutions ace pted on this ocen 


sicn the Committee expresses its hearty sym 


pathy with Mr. Stead, and offers its hearty 


thanks to him for ** making public the astound 
ing disclosures of criminal immorahty in 
high places This resolution was moved by 


Mr. Aaron M. Powell, and Mrs. Abby Hopper 
thie We m I 
lady and gentleman to inform us and 


hj 
isk this 


Gibbons was in chai W 


the world 


generally where ‘‘ these astounding disclosures 
of crimiral immorality in high places” are to 


be found, and whetl 


ther the Vv have, themselves 
ever seen them, or have any good reasen for 
believing in their existence, and if so, what 


On the 12th instant Mr. Joseph Chamber 
lain made a speech at Birmingham in suy 
port of the Liberal candidates for Parlia 
ment, in the course of which he analvzed the 
dogmas of ‘ fair trade“ which Lord Salisbury 


had expounded a few davs before to the South 
London Conservatives, Incidentally he let out a 
secret Which will excite some wonder on this side 
of the water. Mr.Chamberlain, during his bus 
ness career, Was a manufacturer of screws. His 
success in this line of trade was du la rt 


he said,to an American patent. “The screw-mak 


ing machines which he used were in u 


Se alse 
America and on the continent of Europe, | 
he was able to export screws to all thase cor 
tries, notwithstanding the lower rates of wages 
paid in France, Germany, and Russ lie 
secret, Which he casually dropped, was this 
we quote from the Standards report of the 
speech 

** At that time the Americans put a duty of 100 


per cent. on screws, and in spite of that bis firm 
sent these articles to America in large quantitie « 
The result was that the American manufacturers 
came over here and said: * Weare making 100 
per cent. on capital; if vou continue to send 
screws to America we shall, of course, be obliged 
to reduce our prices. That will shut vou out, 
but it will reduce our profits, which will not be 
good for either of us at us, therefore, make a 
bargain; we will pay you so much a year to sit 
still, and not send a screw to America.” Weill. 
they did it, and his firm received a handsome in- 
come for vears from the American manufactur- 
ers, protected, as they were, by the folly and 
stupidity of protectionist legislation, to sit still, 
and not send screws to America.” 


+} 


So the cat is out of the bag—that is, one ad 
ditional cat, An American company has a 


monopoly tor making Not 


screws 
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smuch of Maced la as she can thold 
he claim being ased, as that of Servia is, on 
ethnological or rathe linguistic vrounds 
t s, she, like all the small States of th 
Balkan Peninsula, claims all territory occu 
pied by people speaking her language How 


much of Macedonia this would give ber of 


} 


course nobody knows, as the various races 
are curiously intermixed in the whole 
of what was at the beginning of this 


eentury Turkey in Europe. The 


of these races in that part of the world for liv 


capas ity 


ing side by side for ages, without int« rmingling 
and without losing their respective tongues, or 


manners, or even costume, is something of 


which we have in the Western world no idea 


If Servia is now, as seems certain, compelled 


to desist from her aggression, and peace 1 
made without the Greeks having struck a blow. 
it will be a dreadful mortification for them, a 
this will be the second time since 1876 that 


they have fretted and fumed and armed with 
out burting anybody, 
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Tue list of members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives is completed, ‘The House consists 
of 183 Democrats, 141 Republicans, and 1 
Greenback-Democrat. Of the Democrats 110 
were In the last Congress, and of the Republi- 
eans 84. The Democratic majority will be 
about one-half as large as in the last Congress, 


Mr. Carlisle will endeavor to submit the 
committees to the House of Representatives 
some time before the holiday recess. He pro- 


ceeds, of course, upon the assumption that he 
is to be elected Speaker without opposition. 


Mr. Lamont, the President’s private secre- 
tary, referring to printed statements that promi- 
nent Democrats are urging the retirement of 
Secretary Bayard from the Cabinet, says: 
‘*There is not a particle of truth in it. No 
such suggestion has ever been made to the 
President.” 


The report is current in Washington diplo- 
matic circles that the Austrian Government 
will not send a new Ambassador to Washing- 
ton until the successor of Mr, Keiley shall be 
appointed in Vienna, 


Ilenry N. Gassaway, of New York, Assist- 
ant Chief of the Bureau of Navigation of the 
Treasury Department, was dismissed from the 
Government service on Monday, by order of 
Secretary Manning, for incivility. Mr. Man- 
ning told Mr. Gassaway that every man, black 
or white, who had business with the Treasury 
was entitled to civil treatment, and noemployee 
who unable to remember that he was a 
servant cf the people and bound to be cour- 
teous to those whom he served, need expect to 
be retained, 


was 


Reports received at the Treasury Depart- 
ment indicate a growing scarcity of ten cent 
silver pieces in all parts of the country. Forty 
thousand dollars in dimes were comed at the 
Philadelphia Mint a week ago. These, how- 
ever, were found insutticient, and the Superin- 
tendent of the Mint has since been instructed 
to coin into dimes all the uncurrent subsidiary 
silver coin at the mint, 


James Armstrong, Internal Revenue Collec- 
tor of the Twenty-tirst New York District, was 
on Monday suspended, and William A. Beacb, 
of Syracuse, Was appointed in his place. Arm- 
strong one the ‘‘Spartan band” of 
Conkling men in the Legisliture of 1881, and 
one of the Grant 306 at Chicago, 


wis ol 


The annual report of Joseph S. Miller, Com- 
missioner of Lotercal Revenue, shows that the 
total receipts from all sources of internal-reve- 


nue taxation for the fiscal year ended June 30 


were $112.421,121, as compared with §$121,- 
590,039 for L854, S$144,553,044 for 1883, and 
$146,525,275 tor 1882.) Lt was estimated that 
the receipts for the last fiscal year would be 


about SLL5,000, 000; and that the y fell more than 
$2,000,000 short of the estimate, the Commis- 
sioner Says, resulted trom the seven months’ 
exiension allowed for the exportation of dis 
tilled spirits in bond, on which the tax was 
due. 


The Post-oftice Department is in constant re- 
ceipt of intormation showing that the pred 
cessors of pew Deinocratic posimasters in many 
si ill pl ies endeavor to annoy their suc cf ssors 


and to redace their compensation, 


It seems probable that the Civil-Service Com- 
mission will be attacked in an unexpected quar 
ter. ot the Kepublicans are not satis- 
tied that Mr. Dorman Bb. Eaton has been chos- 
en to represent them upon the . ommission, 
for they assume that itis asa Republican that 
he has been appomted. Aon ellort isto be made 
to defeat the contirmuation of Mr, Eaton on this 
aud other grounds. Representations have been 
made to a prominent Republican Senator that 


, 


Sone 


Mr. Eaton was not well disposed to the Renub- 
lican ticket during the last campaign. There 
has, besides, been placed in the hands 
of this Senator a document which, 
curiously enough, attacks Mr. Eaton 
on civil service reform grounds, Among its 
allegations are that Mr. Eaton has steadily 


| opposed the extension of the civil-service sys- 





tem; that he has steadily and even bit 
terly opposed all efforts of bis colleagues to se- 
cure the adoption of rules for promotion, using 
his influence clandestinely with the Presi- 
dent for this purpose; that he has steadily 
declined to codperate with his colleagues in 
securing a Clear, uniform, and sufticient classi- 
fication of the ‘‘ civil-service according to the 
law,” and that, by what he claims is a diplo- 
matic and conciliatory policy toward high offi- 
cials, he has been led to several gross violations 
of the law and rules, 


J. H. Mitchell was on Wednesday elected 
United States Senator from Oregon. He re- 
ceived 55 votes in the joint session, of which 
88 were Republicans and 17 Democrats. It is 
said that the Democrats voted for him on the 
understanding that he would support the De- 
mocratic National Administration. This breaks 
a long deadlock in the Republican ranks over 
the Senatorship. Mitchell was elected Senator 
in 1878. is character Las been seriously as- 
sailed by the Portland Oregonian (Rep.). 


The Virginia State Board of Education, com- 
posed of Governor Cameron, Attorney-General 
Blair, and Superintendent of Public Instruction 
R. R. Fan, on Friday appointed Protessor John 
M. Langston, colored, of Washington, ex- 
Minister to Hayti, to be President of the Col- 
ored Normal Collegiate Institute, near Peters- 
burg. 


Alderman George H. Sterling, of Brooklyn, 
who failed to retain the position of United 
States Weigher, has been appomted by Gover- 
nor Ilill to the more lucrative office of Port 
Warden. The appointment is considered a di- 
rect ‘‘rebuke ” to President Cleveland. 

The strike of the Hocking Valley (O.) coal 
miners has ended in an agreement to submit 
the dispute to arbitration. 


The Baltimore and Ohio Ruilroad has se- 
cured access to New York by a_ proposed 
bridge over Arthur Kill to Staten Island, 
thence by rail to the most accessible pomt on 
Staten Island to New York city, thence by 
swift ferry-boats to South Ferry in this city. 

The West Shore Railroad was sold at auc- 
tion in Newburgh on Tuesday to J. Pierpont 
Morgan, Chauncey M. Depew, and Ashbel 
Green (representing the New York Central) 
for $22,000,000—the upset price fixed by the 
Court. There was only one bid. 


Ferdinand Ward, W. 8S. Warner, and J. H. 
Work have been indicted for conspiracy to de- 
fraud the Marine Bank of this city. 


President Adams was formally inaugurated 
at Cornell on Thursday, 

The report of the Treasurer of Yale Col- 
lege for the fiscal year ending July 31, 1885, 
shows that the expenses of the College exceed- 
ed the income by $11,534 09. The Theologi- 
cal, Law, and Art Schools were a litde more 
than self-supporting, while the academic, 
scientific, aud medical departments show de- 
ficits. 


Princeton defeated Yale at foot-ball on 
Saturday, at New Haven, by a score of 6 to 5, 
thus practically securing the college champion- 
ship. 

The old library building at Hobart College, 
Geneva, N. Y., was almost entirely destroyed 
by fire on Thursday morning. Many valuable 
books that cannot be duplicated were burned. 
It is supposed that the fire originated from a 
kerosene lamp. ‘The building was erected in 

836. The loss is $25,000. 


The highest tide known for many years pre- 
vailed at many places along the New Englund, 





| 


| 
| 


New York, and New Jersey coasts on Tuesday. 
In this city the damage to goods stured on wharfs 
and piers along the water front and in cellars 
was very heavy. <A gale had prevailed for two 
days. 

An autopsy on the brain of John McCul- 
lough, the dead actor, revealed that there was 
a disease of the blood-vessels of the brain due, 
it is asserted, to blood poison. Neither tumors 
nor abscesses were discovered. 


Georve H. Andrews died in this city on 
Wednesday at the age of sixty-six. He was at 
one time part proprietor and associate editor of 
the Courier and Enquirer, but sold his interest 
in 1858. He was Tax Commissioner of this 
city from 1866 to 1876. He showed marked 
ability in this position, and made a deep study 
of the subject of taxation. At the time of his 
death he was First Vice-President of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


Prof. Ettore Barili died on Thursday after- 
noon at Philadelphia. He came of a famous 
musical family, being half-brother to Adelina 
and Carlotta Patti. He took charge of the ear- 
lier education of Adelina Patti, and prepared 
her for her début at the Academy of Music in 
this city. He himself was an accomplished 
singer. 

FORFIGN. 


feports from the Balkans on Wednesday 
were contlicting. A London despatch an- 
nounced that the Bulgarians, after desperate 
fighting, had carried every one of the Servian 
positions which were menacing Slivnitza. 
Prince Alexander led the Bulgarian columns in 
person. On the other hand, an official Servian 
despatch said that, after heavy fighting, Prince 
Alexander was forced to retreat before the Ser- 
vian advance positions, and retire to Slivnitza. 
Both sides lost heavily. 


On Wednesday news was received in Bel- 
grade of the capture of Breznik. The Servians 
carried eighteen lines of intrenchments and 
captured 161 prisoners with a number of rifles. 
The Bulgarian conimander, General Philipoff, 
fled, leaving his military papers behind him. 
The Bulgarian volunteers «also fled. 


Thursday’s reports showed beyond a doubt 
that the Servians had been defeatcd before 
Slivnitza on the previous day by the Bulgarians, 
and had been compelled to withdraw from 
Dragoman Pass. They were unable to bring 
their full strength into action. The situation 
on Thursday was therefore as follows: The 
Servian advance on Widdin was a complete 
success; also the march of the southern col- 
umns on Breznik. But the chief centre col- 
umn, which was to have occupied Sofia in a 
few hours, had been practically routed. 


Two Bulgarian battalions were defeated on 
Thursday in an engagement with the Servians, 
on the road between Preznik and Pernik. The 
Bulgarians lost 200 men killed and wounded. 
The Servians captured sixty prisoners and a 
quantity of ammunition and provisions, 


Advices on Friday indicated that the Ser- 
vians had become dispirited over their recent 
reverses, ‘The Bulgarians, on the other hand, 
were aroused to the highest pitch of enthusi- 
asm by the example of Prince: Alexander and 
the victories gained under his leadership. ‘They 
had gradually driven back the Servian advance 
jine until the Bulgarmans’ forward line of in- 
treuchments was within a mile of Dragoman 
village. 

A Servian official despatch from Tzari-Brod 
on Friday said that the Servian repulse at 
Slivnitza was attributed to the action of Gen- 
eral Yovanovitch, Commaader of the Danube 
Division, who made several mistakes, and failed 
to execute a certain strategic movement. He 
was tried by court-martial and dismissed from 
his command. On the heels of this disgrace, 
he committed suicide by shooting himself with 
a revolver. 

The London Times had advices on Saturday 
morning stating that King Milan’s advisers 
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counselled him to propose immediate peace, 
whether Sofia were captured or not, and that a 
treaty of peace would probably be arranged next 
week. There was also a rumor that Prince 
Alexander had proposed an armistice to enable 
the two armies to bury their dead. The ambu- 
lance service of both armies is said to be very 
inadequate. 


After a stiff battle on Sunday afternoon the 
Servians were driven out of Dragoman Pass 
by the Bulgarians, who then occupied the pass. 
The Servians have besieged Widdin. <A battle 
was fought on Sunday which was without de- 
cisive result. The Porte has proposed an ar- 
mistice. It is reported that Prince Alexander 
is unwilling to listen to the proposition until 
he has expelled the Servians from Bulgaria, 
and even entered upon Servian soil. 


The Servians on Monday bombarded Wid- 
din, and set the city on fire, but after an hour 
desisted without accomplishing much. 


The Balkan Conference has drafted a final 
protocol, which embodies decisions declaring 
that the restoration of the status quo ante is 
equally binding upon Servia and Bulgaria. It 
is reported that if King Milan refuses immedi- 
ate peace under the terms of the Conference, he 
will be declared an enemy to the peace of Eu- 
rope, and two of the signatory Powers will en- 
force his deposition. 


An official report on Monday said that King 
Milan bad brought Lis main force into opera- 
tion with the Drina and Morava divisions; that 
a decisive attack on Slivnitza was imminent, 
and that if King Milan was victorious, he would 
agree to an armistice so as to allow the confer- 
ence of the Powers to settle the terms of 
peace. 


The Servians on Monday evacuated all 
positions hitherto occupied by them, King 
Milan was forced to retreat by the failure of 
his commissariat. 


On Tuesday the city of Sofia, Bulgaria, was 
wild with excitément over news from the front 
stating that Prince Alexander, at the head of 
the Bulgarian troops, had followed up his vie- 
tories, and was driving the Servians slowly but 
surely from Bulgarian territory. The latest 
despatch said that Prince Alexander stormed 
the heights of Tzari-Brod and occupied the city 
on Monday evemng. The Prince made a 
triumphal entry into the city and was received 
with enthusiasm by the populace. 


A despatch, from Austrian sources, on Tues- 
day, said: ‘* Russia and England have induced 
the Porte to despatch a note to Servia to-morrow 
counselling King Milan to stop the war. The 
Servian war accounts are unreliable. All corre- 
spondents are excluded from the Servian lines 
except two Austrian correspondents, whose 
despatches are cooked.” 


Late on Tuesday it was reported from Bel- 
grade that King Milan of Servia had decided 
to abdicate the throne. If necessary, Austria 
will occupy Servia, in order to prevent the 
accession of Prince Karageorgevitcb. The 
Servians are retreating in great disorder across 
the frontier. 


The Journal de St.-Pétersbourg on Tuesday 
said: ‘‘Upon Russia’s initiative the Powers 
ure promoting a scheme for the suspension of 
hostilities in the Balkans, but hopes are enter- 
tained that Servia and Bulgaria, although in- 
capable of resisting the promptings of their 
passion, will become sensible enough to see that 
itis tothe popular interests of both countries 
that they of their own accord sheath their 
swords.” 


The British Parliament was dissolved on 
Wednesday, and writs for the new elections 
were issued, 

The Parnellites on Saturday issued a mani- 
festo accusing the Liberal party of bad faith in 
their dealings with the Irish, and concluding 
‘‘We feel bound to advise that no confidence 





be placed in the Liberal or Radical party; and, 
as far as possible, to prevent the Government 
of the Empire from falling into the hands of a 
party so perfidious, treacherous, and incompe 
tent, the Irish Nationalists should not vote for 
a Liberal or Radical except in some few cases 
in which courageous fealty to the Irish cause in 
the last Parliament has given guarantee that 
the candidate did not belong to the servile, 
cowardly, and unprincipled herd who would 
break every pledge and violate every principle 
in obedience to the call of the whip or mandate 
of a caucus, We will communicate to the 
branches of the Nationalists’ Society their 
names.” 


Mr. Parnell has withdrawn from the Liver 
pool Parliamentary contest because he thinks 
it "imprudent to run the risk of defeat. He 
urges the Irish voters to support Mr. O'Shea, 
the Liberal candidate who opposed coercion, 
but to vote against the other Liberal candi 
dates for Liverpool, He further advises Irish 
voters to support Messrs. Cowen, Storey, 
Thompson, and Labouchére. These are the 
only exceptions named in his manifesto 


Mr. Gladstone on Saturday delivered his 
third speech of the campaign at Dalkeith 
Fully 3,000 persons were in attendance. He 
said that he was confident that the Liberals 
would elect the majority of the members of the 
House of Commons in the coming elections 
The dependence of the Tories, he said, on the 
Irish voters was unsafe, and was dishonorable 
to the country 


The Marquis of Salisbury has written anim 
portant election letter on the Church question 
In it he says that Mr, Gladstone is shilly-shally 
ing, and adds: ‘‘ Make the support of the 
Church a test question above all others.” He 
makes a scathing analysis of what he terms 
Mr. Gladstone’s opportunism 


The nomination of Miss Helen Taylor, who 
is contesting the Parliamentary division for 
North Camberwell, has been refused by the 
returning officer 


The British Parliamentary elections began 
on Tuesday, when fifty constituencies voted 
The following results are known: David R 
Plunkett, First Commissioner of Works under 
the Conservative Cabinet, and Mr. Holmes, At 
torney-Gen ral for Ireland, also under the Con 
servative Cabinet, have been elected from the 
Dublin University divisions. Thomas Burt, 
Labor candidate, is elected for Morpeth 
George Otto Trevelyan, Chief Secretary for 
Ireland under Mr. Gladstone’s Administration, 
and afterward Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, is elected for Galashiels. Colone] 
F, A. Stanley, Colomal Secretary in the Con 
servative Cabinet, is elected for Blackpoo! 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Chief Secretar 
for Ireland under Mr. Gladstone's Administr 
tion, is elected for Stirling Group, Stirlir 
shire, Scotland, and Mr. Justin MeCarthy for 
Newry. All of these gentlemen were elected 
without opposition 


weg 


IS 


The result of the Parliamentary elections on 


Tuesday was: Liberals 34, Conservatives 37, 
Parnellites 2—a Conservative gain of 11° seats 
The Tories are elated over this result and the 
Liberals depressed, Sir Charles Dilke was 
elected in Chelsea by the small majority of 175 
Mr. John Bright was elected in Birmingham 


over Lord Randolph Churchill by a reduced 
majority. 


The British forces have carried the forts in 
the vicinity of Minhla, Burmah, and captured 
the city after three hours’ firing from the float 
ing batteries, the armed launches, and the heavy 
guns on board the steamers. The British lost 
four men killed and twenty-seven wounded. 
Minhla was the most strongly fortified position 
on the Irrawaddy River, and by its capture 
the way is cleared for the British advance to 
Mandalay. The British force has also cap 
tured Magwe, a town of Burmah, on the Jrra 
waddy River, thirty-five miles above Prome 








Some British shells accidentally set fire to 


the town of Minhla, Burmah, and it was ce 
stroved 

Phe British expeditionary force has ren 
Silemyo without meeting with opposition ff 
the Burmese troops 

Four Deputy British ¢ NMNISS crs | 
four assistants have been appointed for Bur 
mah, This is tantamount to annexation 


Phe geographical expedition wi 
ported to have been Massnc red in New @ 
has arrived at Queensland, All the my 
are well 


ich Was re 


Uines 
thik’ TS 


t 


Lieutenant Greely lectured on Thursday 
night in Edinburgh before the Seottish Geoura 
phical Society Iwo thousand persovs Were 
present, including many of distinetior Phi 
lecturer gave the history of his expedition te 
the Arctic regions, He complained that the 

; i 


‘En vi lopadia Britannica credites bir 
tish with the results of Sf \plor itions ae 
urged that further explorations be made in the 


direction of Franz-Josef Land 
King Alfonso of Spain is alarming], 


Germany has acquiesced in the Pope's settle 
ment of the Carolines question. It only re 


mains now to give ita definite form 

The German Reichstag was opened on 
Thursday with the usual formalities The 
Imperial speech in substance was as follows 
The foreign relations of Germany are peacet 
and friendly with all nations. The Emperor 


confidently hopes that the Balkan conflict will 
not disturb the pence ¢ 


that the sig 


f Europe, and trusts 
ners of the Berlin Treaty will su 


i 
ceed in securing respect for the treaties by the 
people rendered independent by ther The 
Emperor said that he was animated by confi 
dence that God's Dlessing in the future, as 


the past, would ive yum ted t Germany s oft ! 
to maintain peace Herr von Boetticher, Sec 
retary of State, read the Emperor's speech 


correspondence of Carlyk 


The oe my} lete 
with Goethe 
archives Copies of the original letters of 

Y 


Goethe 


has been discovered in the Goethe 


to Carivie were also discovered 


n of Belgium to the Latin Mone 
been arranged 


ps celebrated lis « ighticth birt} 
Thursday He was visited by 


ambassadors and prominent per 





Mme. Zaire (Martel) Nathalie, the French 
actress, died on Friday at the age of sixty 
nine. She made her début at the Comédie 
Francaise in 1849, and became an associate in 
June, 1852. She was very successful as the 
mother in ‘* Le Fils de Giboyer” and ‘‘ Maitre 
Guerin Her ability wasot a high order 


Five thousand people have been drowned 
and 150 villages submerged in Orissa, India, 
by a cycione, and 1,241 square miles in the 
Murshidabad and Nuddea districts have been 
devastated 


A tornado swept over the Philippine Islands 
on Saturday. Eight thousand buildings, in 
cluding numerous churches and school-houses, 
were destroyed, and twenty-two persons were 
killed 

Caceres, the Peruvian revolutionist, bas been 
defeated by a Government force. He lost 
heavily in killed and wounded. 


The entire adult population of Ste. Marthe 
village, Quebec, numbering 2,000, on Saturday 
voluntarily assembled in church and pledged 
themselves to abstain from alcoholic beverages 
for one year 


There was renewed excitement in Montreal 
on Wednesday night, and another mob paraded 
the streets. At several points serious race con 
flicts were imminent 


4 
ie 
® 
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CONGRESSMEN AND THE OFFICES. 


We print elsewhere a letter from Mr. Henry 
(. Lea, of Philadelphia, touching what must 
undoubtedly be the next step forward in the 
direction of administrative reform—and that is, 
the absolute prohibition of office-begging by 
members of Congress. It is the pressure ex 
ercised onthe Executive by them which has fur- 
nished all the ground there is for hostile criticism 
of President Cleveland’s use of the removing 
and appointing power, It will be found in nearly 
every case in which he has really fallen below 
the standards set up in his letter of acceptance, 
or in his letter to the Civil-Service Reform 
League, that it has been due to the overwhelm- 
ing and combined solicitations of members of 
It is they who are ‘‘the party,” 
and speak for ‘‘ the party,” and threaten or fear 


Convress, 


‘the break-up of the party,” in case their de- 
mands at Washington are not complied with. 
It is they who, through their quasi-ofticial right 
of entry at the White House and in the de- 
partments, make the most serious inroads on 
the President's time and that of members of 
the Cabinet immediately after the incoming of 
It was their habit of 
filling the subordinate offices with their hang 


anew Administration. 


ers-on Which created sufficient public indigna- 
tion to bring about the passage of the existing 
Civil-Service Law. They had, in fact, carried 
the abuse to such a point that the public ser 
vice had become simply an asylum or reward 
for persons who had in some manner aided in 
their election. 

They still, however, retain their hold on 
places which have to be filled with the ap 
proval of the Senate, and as these places are the 
most important, the pressure on the Presi- 
dent continues almost unabated, and must 
severely tax the endurance even of a man 
as strong both 


mentally and physically 


us he is As long as these — oflices 
ure Within their reach, that great and final ob 
ject of civil-service 1eform—the _ restoration 
of that separation of the executive and legis 
lative powers provided for by the Constitution, 
and the disappearance of which was rapidly 
threatening the very structure of the Govern 
ment—will not have been accomplished. 
Every million of increase in the population of 
the United States increases enormously the im 
portance of that provision of the Constitution 
which gives the President his appointing power. 
It is through the exerciss of the power of uppoint- 
ment and removal that he executes the laws. 
In fact, as has been well said, ‘* choosing is 
governing.” He does almost the whole work 
assigned him by the Constitution in the selec 
tion of agents. The greater the number of 
officers becomes, therefore, and the wider the 
area over Which they have to discharge 
their duties, the more important it is that 


the people should know ( xuctly where 


the responsibility for every appointment lies, 
Without this knowledge Presidential 


election is but a leap in the dark, The man who 


every 


gets the majority of the votes may not be the man 
who is ‘‘ to take care that the laws are faith- 
fully executed.” The Constitution intended, 
however, that there should be no such un 
certainty It intended that when a bad judge 
was put on the bench, or a bad collector in a 


cus'om: house ot baad, postmaster in 





a post-office, or a bad minister in a foreign 
mission, everybody above fourteen years of 
age should know who was to blame. The 
framers of the Constitution thought they had 
provided for this by giving the President the 
exclusive power of selection. They did not give 
itto members of Congress. Among the pow- 
ers and duties assigned to members of Con- 
gress one looks in vain for the power of se- 
lecting postmasters, collectors, Indian agents, 
and Territorial governors, 

The practice of Congressional interference 
With appointments grew naturally out of 
the Jacksonian spoils system, and is an 
inevitable accompaniment of it. As long as 
there was a ‘‘clean sweep,” or even a partial 
‘sweep,’ at the beginning of an Administration, 
and a great deal of ‘‘ rotation” —that is, a great 
many removals of some ‘‘ workers” to make room 
for others—the number of vacancies to be filled 
was of course enormous. It was impossible 
for the President to fill them himself. He did 
not even know the names of persons on the 
spot who could be got to fill them, or of pri- 
vate individuals of whom he could seek ad- 
vice or information. Under these cireum- 
stances the filling of them fell easily into the 
hands of the Congressman from __ the 
district, who always ready to 
‘successors,” and soon got into the 
way of demanding that vacancies should be 
made in order that he might name successors. 
This abuse has been much curtailed by the 
Civil-Service Law. The lower branches of 
the public service have been practically 
restored to the Administration. The gene- 
ral result is that there are far fewer 
vacancies to be filled than formerly, 
and the Civil Service Act provides a mode 
of filling most of them which saves the 
Executive all trouble in the way of se’ection. 
The law cannot, however, be made. to 
cover all offices, or the most important 
ones; but the complete exclusion of the 
legislators from «a share in the appointing 
power—which the Constitution calls fer— 
might be reached, and will probably have 
to be reached, by legal penalties di- 
rected against solicitation or ‘‘ pressure’ on 
the part of members of Congress, It is, in 
truth, quite as great an offence against good 
government for a legislator to go to the White 
House to clamor for offices for himself or his 
dependants, as a reward for either future or 
past services, as it is to bribe voters at the polls 


stood 
Name 


with the promise of money or its equivalent; 
and there is no reason why it should not be re 
pressed by the same means 


PLATFORM FORESTRY. 
THe various discourses which were pro- 
nounced in the early autumn about forests and 
forestry, at the meeting of the American For- 
esitry Congress in Boston, were chiefly remark 
able for their entire failure to develop any 
scheme at all commensurate with its impor- 
tance for the practical solution of the forest 
problem. This, perhaps, is not altogether 
surprising. The subject is, at best, dif- 
ficult and complex, and its solution can 
only be hoped for in the apphcation of 
scientific methods and the adoption of sound 
economic tenets, These will hardly be looked 





for upon the platforms of Forestry Congresses, 
and, as a rule, make no part of the stock in 
trade of the speakers at such meetings. Such 
meetings, perhaps, are not without their use in 
popularizing the ideas of the real students of 
forest science, but this will be found the only 
benefit which they can possibly confer upon the 
public. In failing to do this, the Boston meet- 
ing, like its predecessors, failed to accomplish 
the good that the public had the right to ex- 
pect from it. 

The question of removing the duty now 
imposed upon foreign lumber, for example, 
was hardly mentioned at this meeting, and no 
action was taken looking to its abolition. And 
yet the importance of placing lumber upon the 
free list has been so widely discussed, and the 
necessity of doing this as the first real step to- 
ward preserving our forests has been so gene- 
rally acknowledged by all students of the sub- 
ject, that it is difficult to comprehend how any 
body of men, met together conscientiously to de- 
vise methods for saving our forests from ex- 
termination, could have separated without the 
most solemn protest against this duty. Any- 
thing like a sense of humor must certainly have 
been wanting at this meeting,or somebody would 
have been struck with the absurdity of talking 
about restoring our forests and supplying lum- 
ber for the next generation through the agency 
of Arbor Days, or by planting trees in school 
house yards, or along village streets, so long as 
the Government of the United States continues 
to pay a bounty to an army of lumbermen to 
induce them to cut away the forests already in 
existence. The effect of this duty is disastrous. 
It produces hardly any revenue to the Govern 
ment, while it causes every year the needless 
ruin of thousands of square miles of forest. 

There has been during the past two years, in 
spite of the general business depression which 
has extended to all parts of the country, an 
alarming increase in the production in the 
Northern States of those grades of lumber which 
are directly affected by the tariff. It is be 
lieved that the amount of white pine and 
spruce manufactured last year was fully 50 
per cent. greater than the product of these varie- 
ties of lumber in 1880. The market has been 
elutted; failures among lumber manufacturers 
have been numerous, and prices have only been 
maintained at all through trade combinations. 
Conflagrations in mills and yardés—sure indi- 
cations of an over-supply of lumber—have 
been unusually frequent. All this means that 
our forests, already too heavily drawn upon, 
have been cut away during the past few years of 
business depression unnecessarily. The duty up- 
on lumber is largely responsible for this state of 
things. It stimulates production by preventing 
Canadian compctition, and moreover it stimu- 
lates it by inducing the manufacturers of lumber 
to manufacture as much and as rapidly as possi- 
ble before the removal of the duty (which they 
feel is inevitable) reduces the profits of manu- 
facturing. Inthe meantime the whole coun- 
try suffers in the waste of forests needlessly de- 
stroyed for the benefit of a small class of capi 
talists, who are really more injured than bene 
fited by a duty which induces premature de. 
struction where preservation for future use 
would be more profitable, 

it is idle to talk about protecting our forests, 
it is useless to plant trees, or to gush over 
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Arbor Days, until the duty upon foreign lum- 
ber is removed. This is the first step, and until 
it is taken, all the effusive forestry oratory will 
only serve to make the American people more 
ridiculous in the eyes of civilized nations. The 
whole matter would be intensely amusing were 
it not so serious, It is hardly possible to realize 
the extent of the blow which must fall on our 
material prosperity when the annual output of 
our Northern pine forests is reduced from the 
present enormous product of 1,800,000,000 feet 
to not more than one-tenth of that amount. And 
yet that is what we are coming to. Under ex- 
isting laws and existing methods of forest man- 
agement, nothing can prevent the early extermi- 
nation of our Northern forests. This destruc- 
tion will mean that building materials in all the 
prairie States will be so expensive that houses 
will no longer be built there; it will mean that 
rents will be higher all over the United States; 
that many railroads will be deprived of the 
larger part of their traftic, and that the great cen- 
tres of lumber distribution, like Chicago, Toledo, 
and St. Paul, will lose this profitable industry. 
It will mean that ore hundred thousand men 
will be deprived of employment, and two hun- 
dred millions of invested property will be ren 
dered useless. The tariff on imported lumber 
will not bring all these evils upon the country, 
but it is hastening the day, and hastening it 
alarmingly, when our forests will cease to 
produce anything like what they are producing 
at present. In the meantime we continue to 
have Forestry Congresses, and listen, with 
more or Jess pleasure, to orators who tell us of 
the beauties of Arbor Days, and of the number 
of feet of lumber we use every year in making 
our tooth-picks 

One gratifying exception, however, to the gen- 
eral run of these discourses was a paper on 
‘*Forest Preservation in Canada,” by Mr. A. T. 
Drummond, of the Canadian Geological Sur- 
vey, Which has since been privately printed by 
the author in advance of the official report of 
the meeting. I[t contains practical and valua 
ble suggestions, which are, moreover, of spe- 
cial interest to the people of the United States 
because it is not improbable that the Canadian 
system, with some modifications, might wisely 
be adopted in treating the forests upon our 
public domain. The practice has long pre 
vailed in Canada of leasing, with the right 
to cut timber from year to year, large areas of 
the Crown forest Jands under the name of 
timber berths or timber limits, at an annual 
rental per square mile. These leases are made 
from year to year; still, it is pretty well under- 
stood that the lessee may, as long as he pays 
his rent to the Government, remain in posses- 
sion indefinitely, or until he has cut off all the 
timber he desired. In other words, the Cana- 
dian Government sells to individuals unlimited 
and unrestricted stumpage, to use an American 
expression. It follows thatthe timber limits 
are often taken up by speculators, who hold 
them for years, at the original low rentals, 
without cutting any lumber,and so finally get all 
the benefit of increfised values, which should 
properly belong to the Crown. To overcome 
this difficulty, and to perpetuate the productive 
capacity of the Canadian forests, Mr. Drum- 
mond recommends that the lease of timber 
areas should be restricted to definite periods of 
five or seven years, and that on the expiration 
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of the lease the area covered by it should be pet 
mitted to rest for twenty-five vears, to allow 
the growth of the young trees left standing en 
it; that the timber limits should be restricted in 
size to an area of fifty square miles: that the 
production of square timber should be discou 
raged, because the hewing of square tim 
wasteful of material and increases the dans 
of fires in the woods; that no trees below 
twelveinches in diameter at the stump shou 
be cut upon any timber limit; and that the 
starting of forest fires should be made criminal 
—as Mr. Drummond remarks, nincteen-twer 
tieths of the forest tires can be prevented. Fi 
nally, the planting of seedlings and seeds of the 
most valuable trees for the purpose of resto 
ing the farest growth when it has been di 
stroyed, by fire or the axe, is recommended, 
as Wellas the organization of a Forestry D 
partment in each Province in connection with 
the management of its Crown lands 


1} 


Ail of these suggestions would be equally a 


plicable to the United States if the Governmer 
could adopt the policy of retain‘ng the title to 


{ 


its forest lands, and selling only limited stump 
age from them. It will be well to note that 
Mr. Drummond, whose information on the 
subject is of the best, tells us that ‘Sin Ont 

rio and Quebec, along the streams which fall 
into the Georgian Bay, and at the sources of 
the Ottawa, St. Maurice, and other great rivers 
and their tributaries, there is still a consider 
able area of white and red pine, but the trees 
are of diminished size compared with the 
splendid trunks common on the Ottawa twenty 
years ago. The lumbermen are fast approach 
ing the northern limits of the crowth of these 
week: New Bruns:vick has still son 

forests of pine and spruce, but the area is, com 
pared with the Ontario and ) bee forests, rel 
tively small, while Nova Scotia has, on 
Whole, but little timber of good merchant 
size left.” 


THE LESSON UF PHILADELPHIA 


Dcurinc the past week the people of Phila 


delphia have been told more plain truth about 
the condition of that citv than thev ever heard 
before in the whole course of their lives 


Outsiders have long recognized the fact th 


Philadelphia is the most provincial and th 


Ipt 
least progressive of all our large cities, but 
it Was a bold Visitor why ever vent ired 
to disturb the serene @ssurance ¢ f the true 
Philadelphian that his town was still as far 
abead of any other as in the davs of its colonial 
preéminence more than a century ago. So the 


city bas gone on vear after vear hugging the com 


forting delu 


sion, While the rest of the countrv 
has smiled at its self-dece] 
how the spell would ever be broken 

A week ago one of her leading newspapers 
cor.cluded that it was high time to tell its read 
ers the truth. The 7vmes came out with an 


exceedingly vigorous editorial article confess 





ing that ‘‘there is no city in the world with a 


Mi 
it 


million intelligent people that is as shamefully 


4 } Lui 
provincial as is Philadelphia”; pointing out in 
detail how the city bas been a tually retro- 
grading in almost evervthing for half a cen 


turv; showing bow far behind the age it is, 
not only in water supply, sewerage, and pub- 
lic improvements generally, but also in com 


mercial and trade methods; and pointedly sum 








ming up the w le case in the gran! nr 
that S y™ ‘ ire lrive " 
Gling clothes.” Quite as notable as s 
liveranee { i ‘ “ 
hearty ! el ! 
_— avs P 
recognizes news] \ 
one editor t plav se 
ind sustaining every coun 
dictment id ladelphia . 
onght to be one of el i 
1. best se ed, | ] 
n ‘ S 
being, as is unhapy 
worst Some of the minor papers 
lowed t ie le d of th 
the citv may be said to | 
thie al ¢ t t 
The PI rh \ 
n trvin le i ‘ \ 
that they do not ‘ ‘ 
came to fall int such . 
question is certainly one w 
asked lt is pl 
the trouble does not 
of a large ft neler 
Philadelpt rh 
( es for tl } 
mong het } ints | ‘ Te 
he ved “4 \ 
whi O42 S835 la 
country in other words { \ \ 1) 1% 
sons 77 Were natives and only 
In Boston at the same tin t 
poople Wo! forciont lhor? 1) Ne . \ C { 
nd in Chica i! That is 
lem ’ | 
h If . re \ \ 
York i Ch Mo 
the overwhe mai \ he 
. ves ' - » nf 
stock \ < Vor ‘ 
powertu { 
prop non sonte i} 
e « | ( ntr \ 
met iis Vis & v1 H ? 
spy of the verv pe vho made } 
en 1 vene! whet he e of 
fi reign i gt n a] Ss cCounITy \ 1 
setting } 
Philadelphia, as the Press truly s ne 
of the worst-governed cities in the cour l! 
has sulfere rom ring ruleus badly as Chic 
vos sl idly is New \ rk Onsidel gr thie 
more limited opportunities for municipal 
bbervy ind thievery When one isks why 
New York and ¢ hica oO have been so 1 ully 
governed, the conventional reply is beesuse 


their ignorant foreign element is so large that 


bosses have found willing followers, and thus 
rings were easily sustained. But Philadelphia’s 
foreign element has never been large enough 
to threaten the dominance of the native, 
as New York's once really was when, in 
1860, 48 out of every 100 residents had been 
born abroad. Besides, it must be remembered 
that in Philadelphia, as everywhere else, the 
bulk of the foreign vote has gone with the 
Democrats, while the city has been governed 
—and misgoverned—by the Republican party 
While race lines have fused, as they always do, 
in the conspiracy for municipal plunder, and 
one of the worst bosses has been an Irishman, 
vet the fact remains that the dominant party 


th. 
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has been a party always controlled by the 
native-born. We may remark in passing that 
this is a fact of no little significance in any 
study of the municipal problem, since some- 
thing else than foreign immigration is obvious- 
ly responsible for ring rule in our cities when 
the city with the most purely American popu- 
lation suffers from its evils as severely as those 
which have the largest mixture of the Old 
World, For our present purpose the point is 
that Philadelphia’s trouble is clearly not due to 
any abnormal influence of a large foreign ele 
ment, 

« So far, indeed, from laboring under special 
obstacles to the development of a healthy 
organic life, Philadelphia has always enjoyed 
some uncommon advantages over other great 
citics. The tenement-house is everywhere 
recognized as at its rare best a drawback and 
incubus upon municipal progress, and at its 
usual worst a most demoralizing force. Phila- 
delphia hivesa smaller percentage of her people 
in tenement-houses than any other large city. 
A multitude of small householders, and espe- 
cially of small house-owners, among the masses 
has always been considered the surest foun- 
dation of a community’s prosperity. Phila- 
delphia has a larger proportion not only of 
small householders, but also of small house- 
owners, than any other large city. With 
but little more than two-thirds as many in- 
habitants as New York, Philadelphia has al- 
most exactly twice as many dwellings, 847,170 
people in 1880 having 146,412 dwellings in the 
latter city, while 1,206,299 in the metropolis 
had but 73,684, Each dwelling in New York 
thus contains ou the average 16.37 people, 
while in Philadelphia the proportion is only 
5.79 people to a dwelling, which comes sur- 
prisingly near to a dwelling for every family 
on the universally accepted basis of 5 persons 
to a family. 

Such a city ought truly to be ‘‘one of the 
best-toned in the courtry "—in other words, 
one of the most enterprising, progressive, libe 
ral, The reason why it is ‘‘ one of the worst ” 
must bea reason which goes to the very bottom 
of things. There is one which at [east goes far 
to explain why a city with a population re- 
markably homogeneous, living under the most 
favorable conditions, is falling into decay. 
That reason is because its prosperity has 
been built} upon unsound foundations. 
Philadelphia is distinctively the American 
city which represents the fullest develop- 
ment of the protective system. ‘‘ Protection 
to American industry” has been the watch- 
word which must be adopted by everybody 
who aspired to success. The city’s manufac- 
tures have been very largely the outgrowth, 
not of the natural laws of supply and demand, 
but of tariff laws passed by Congress. A sys- 
tem of high duties has forced the whole coun- 
try to maintain there great industries which, 
under normal conditions, would never have 
been started. The nation at large has been 
roundly taxed for many years to make Phila- 
delphia a great manufacturing city. 

The ‘‘ American system” has had full scope 
in Philadelphia for half a century. Accord- 
ing to all the theories of the protectionists, it 
should be to-day the most progressive of all 
our cities. In point of fact, it is, by its own 
confession, the most backward. The result is 





only what ought to kave been expected. Its 
people have been trained to believe that their 
prosperity depended, not upon themselves, but 
upon Congress; that the true way to surmount 
any difficulty was, not to summon new cour- 
age and exert fresh energy, but to get the tariff 
laws tinkered again; that the first thing to do 
if business became depressed was to send a 
committee to Washington to have it revived 
by act of Congress; in short, that the whole 
country was under « moral obligation to see 
that Philadelphia made money. It was inevita- 
ble that a community thus educated to hold the 
nation responsible for its well-being should 
gradually lose its public spirit, and should lag 
behind communities which have realized that 
they had their own way to make in the world. 
For half a century the rest of us have been 
trying to build up the ‘‘infant industries” of 
Philadelphia, and the confession is at last ex- 
torted from Philadelphia herself that the city 
is still ‘‘drivelling in its swaddiing clothes.” 
History never recorded a more impressive lesson 
in political economy. 


THE ENGLISH ELECTIONS. 


Tue English elections began on Tuesday, 
when the vote was taken in 50 constituen- 
cies. There are 377 members to be returned 


for counties, and 284 for boroughs, and 9 for 
the universities, making a total of 670—which 
is 28 more than the last Parliament. The re- 
maining elections will be held in the course of 
the next eight days, the choice of the particu- 
lar day, within certain limits, being left to the 
Sheriff. Tuesday, for instance, was the first pos- 
sible, Monday, December 7, will be the last 
possible day on which an election can be held. 

The changes created by the legislation of 
last year are two in number. Both the 
counties and boroughs returning more than 
divided up into what 
districts, but are 


member are 
here called election 
there called ‘‘electoral divisions,” each 
of which returns one member. Under the 
old system, with few exceptions unnecessary 
to enumerate here, all counties and some 
boroughs returned two members, who repre- 
sented the county or borough asa whole, and 
for whom each voter voted or could vote if he 
pleased. Now each voter, with a few excep- 
tions, votes for only one member, and each 
member represents his own division, or his 
own borough, and nothing more. In other 
words, the number of constituencies bas been 
greatly increased. There was of course a 
grand opportunity for gerrymandering in 
laying out the new electoral divisions and re- 
distributing the seats, but nothing of the kind 
was attempted. The Commissioners appoint- 
ed for the work did it to the complete satisfac- 
tion of both parties, under the general direc- 
tions of the act. We should further explain 
that 103 boroughs formerly returning mem- 
bers were by this act merged for electoral pur- 
poses in the counties to which taey belong, 
while two were disfranchised altogether for 
persistent corruption ; 40 lost one member ; 
20 had the number of their members increased, 
and 33 new boroughs were created. 

The second change is in the electoral quali- 
fication, which in the boroughs remains what it 
has been since 1867, but in the counties is as- 


one 
are 





similated to that of the boroughs. By the 
Act of 1867, every householder paying local 
rates ina borough, and every lodger paying $50 
a year or over for his rooms, was entitled to 
vote. But at the county elections only free- 
holdeis, leaseholders, and copyholders paying 
$25 a year rent, householders paying $60 a 
year rent, and tenants paying $250 a year, 
could vote; yet a resident in a borough pos- 
sessing these qualifications in the county could 
vote at both borough and county elections, or, 
in other words, had two votes. The county 
qualifications in Ireland and Scotland were 
somewhat different, but in all three countries 
they had the same basis—that is, a voter had to 
own land in fee or hold it on a lease at a 
certain amount of rent, and, if a_ tenant 
at will, pay a pretty high rent. All this is 
now swept away. Every man over twenty- 
one who rents a dwelling, or a lodging at 
$50 a year, or lives as a servant or caretaker 
in premises not actually occupied by the owner, 
hus one vote, but only one, whether in borough 
or county. 

The Liberal strength, as might be ex 
pected, has ever since 1882 lain mainly in 
the boroughs. It was only in some of the 
northern counties, in which a large manu- 
facturing population had yvrown up, that 
they ever achieved any success. So that it 
may be said roughly that during the last fifty 
years, town England has been Liberal, country 
England Tory. In the counties the constitu 
encies were composed of tenant farmers 
who voted with their landlords, sometimes, 
but not often, under intimidation. As a 
general rule the political sympathies of 
the two classes were the same. They felt 
that together they formed what was called 
the ‘* landed interest,” and they lived under 
an old and strong tradition that the owners 
of land formed the only true English people, 
or, in other words, were the only persons 
who had what was called ‘‘a stake in the 
country.” A landless man—no matter how 
much personal property he had—might, they 


thought, at any moment pack up_ his 
goods, take himself off, and become a 


Russian, or a Prussian, or an Italian. The 
notion that the farm laborers or the village 
tradesmen and mechanics should have any 
share in electing county members, appeared to 
them little short of ridiculous. Consequently, 
when the franchise was extended in 1867, the 
extension was confined to the boroughs. The 
idea of extending it in the counties also appeared 
even at that date rather chimerical, and the 
old division of the kingdom between the two 
parties was maintained. 

It is estimated that the electorate, which 
numbered over 3,000,000 for the United King- 
dom under the old law, will at this election reach 
5,000,000. But the greatest uncertainty pre- 
vails as to the feelings and opinions of these 2, - 
000,000 new voters. Nothing could more strik- 
ingly illustrate the extent to which the laboring 
class has been excluded from all share in the 
political and social life of the counties than 
the utter ignorance in which the squires, par- 
sons, and farmers seem to be as to the use 
which their’ dependents will make of the 
franchise. Both parties have been do- 
ing their utmost during the late can- 
vass in the way of exploration among the 
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rural voters, but the only thing which seems 
to have been learned with any degree of cer- 
tainty is that they dislike the farmer and the 
parson, and would willingly turn the latter 
out of his glebe and stop his income. Of gene- 
ral political ideas, or of knowledge of the his- 
toric issues which divide the two great  par- 
ties, there is apparently but little trace among 
them. 

This is now the chief element of uncertainty. 
Another is the influence which Parnell’s 
manifesto will have on the Irish voters, who 
are very numerous in London and in the 
great northern boroughs of Yorkshire and 
Lancashire, and can in some cases 
the He counselled support of 
the Tories, who are undoubtedly worse ene- 
mies of Irish Nationalism than the Li 
berals, but, luckily for themselves, have not 
of late had to legislate against it. The Lib- 
erals, in other words, are the latest offenders, 
and the most scrupulous—that is to say, are 
likely, owing to their strength, to be less dis- 
posed to make concessions to the Irish than 
the Tories. The Tories are fighting a despe 
rate and probably losing battle for nearly 
everything they care about in political and 
social life, and are therefore, like all men 
in difficulties, ready to pay a very high price 
for temporary accommodation. It is, there- 
fore, perfectly good politics for Parnell to 
try to get them into power, as long as he feels 
he can make a better bargain with them than 
with their opponents. 


turn 
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ENGLISH PARTIES ON THE EVE OF THE 
ELECTIONS. 


LONDON, November 11, 1885. 

To attempt to give your readers anything ap- 
proaching a résumé of the speeches with which 
we have been deluged during the last five weeks 
would be tedious, nor very profitable, for in the 
multitude of details the main outlines of the bat- 
tle would be lost sight of. I will therefore try to 
summarize the position and prospects of the two 
parties, pointing out their respective outward 
professions and their internal difficulties, so as 
to present you with some data for understanding 
the issues that have to be decided at the polls be- 
tween November 25 and December 5. 

The present election is the first for a good 
many years in which sharp and definite issues 
between the parties have not been submitted to 
the nation. In 1868 the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church was the chief battle-ground: the 
Liberals were all for it, the Tories all against it. 
In 1874 the whole conduct of Mr. Gladstone's 
Government at home and abroad was impeached, 
and each party was united in defending or con- 
demning it. In 1880 Lord Beaconsfield’s foreizn 
and Indian policy was similarly impugned : the 
Tories rallied enthusiastically to him, the Libe- 
rals not less so to his great antagonist. But now 
it is hard to say what are the precise issues be- 
fore the country. Lord Salisbury accepted, al- 
though with serious qualifications, three of the 
proposals set forth in Mr. Gladstone’s manifesto, 
and claims them as no less the property of the 
Tory than of the Liveral party. In foreign af- 
fairs, the real difference (for it is a real differ- 
ence, of sentiment and temper) does not at pre- 
sent show itself in any tangible controversy as to 
what should be done in Egypt, in Bulgaria, in 
Afghanistan, in Burmah, in South Africa; for 
both parties are agreed in declaring that they 
will uphold the solid interests of England and at 





the same time avoid aggression, though the main- 


| tenance of British interests receives heavier stress 
' 


from the Tories, and the avoidance of aggression 
from the Liberals. Even in the Irish problem 
there is no great diversity of language. Both 
parties wish (or say they wish) to govern by the 
ordinary law, both promise large local self-gov 

ernment, both deprecate anything that can im 
pair the unity of the Empire. 

What 1s still more significant, there are mo 
mentous cross-issues in each party, which threat- 
en its internal unity. The Tories are divided on 
the tariff issue. Some, like Lord I¢desleigh (Sir 
Stafford Northcote), stand out for free trade ; 
some advocate protection ; some, like Lord Sa 
lisbury himself, propose a war of retaliatory ta- 
riffs which would involve the protection which 
they profess to disclaim. Among the Liberals 
the question of Church establishments has pro 
duced a more threatening rent. The Radicals 
are for it, the less advanced Liberals oppose it ; 
and though an attempt is being made to smotber 
these dissensions by declaring that it is a ques 
tion rather for the future than the present, the 
more eager advocates of disestablishment, espe 
cially in Scotland, cannot succeed in holding 
their peace, while the more zealous friends of 
the Presbyterian establishment in Scotland and 
of the Episcopal establishment here declare they 
will vote for no candidate who wishes to sever 
the Church from the State. It looks 
were approaching a condition of 
wholly unknown in America, where the parties 
would avoid the great and living issues, because 
themselves uncertain upon them ; would try to 
‘sit upon the fence” as regards those issues ; 
would, in fact, become not so much the expo 
nents of broad and intelligible lines of policy as 
mere historical bodies, each held together by its 
traditions, by its leaders, by its desire to control 
the government of the country, and to a certain 
extent, also, by a certain tendency and temper 
which it feels to be opposed to that of the other 
party. 1 do not say that this condition of things 
has arrived—far from it. 
phenomena we now see are temporary, and that 
we may see again parties sharply divided from 
one another by clear issues. But one can scares 
ly doubt that such a condition of things will ulti 
mately arrive in England ; and this foretaste of 
it, even if temporary, is full of instruction and 
of warning. 

Let me now speak more in detaii of each party 
There are great searchings of heart among the 
Tories on other questions as well as protection. 
The landed aristocracy dislike and fear Lord 
Randolph Churchill and the programme of Tory 
democracy. They would like to return to the co 
ercive system in Ireland, and have never acqui- 
esced in the Land Act of They have no 
wish for even such changes in the English land 
laws as Lord Salisbury feels bound to promise, 
for they cling to the system of great 
They will submit unwillingly to the supersession 
of the present system of the government of coun- 
ties through nominated magistrates by a repre 
sentative svstem. They feel as if they were lx 
ing dragged by an overwhelming force along a 
painful path to an unknown and probably hate- 
ful goal. All this. and the fearof defeat, or of 
having toavoid defeat by an alliance with the 
Parnellites, whom they detest, has taken the spi- 
rit out of them. They are poor, for agricultural 
depression has told heavily on them: and it is 
much to the credit of their fine old British quali- 
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‘ribes the educated and property-holding classes 
of England as taking the Radical agitation coolly 
and quietly, in the faith that somehow all things 
will work together for the good of England. So 
far as external manifestations go, his remarks 
are justified by the absence of any open expres- 
sions of alarm or revolt. But he seems not fulry 
to appreciate the underlying uneasiness, the half- 
misgivings which prevail in these 
classes, and which might produce a breach be- 
tween them and the Radicals were it not that 
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these moderates and economists are kept by party 
feeling under the Liberal flag, and repelled from 
the Tories by the patent insincerity and the tac- | 
tical blunders of which the latter have been 
guilty. 

The wing of the Liberal party of which I am 
speuking looks to Lord Hartington and Mr. 
Goschen as its future leaders. It relies in the 
meantime upon Mr. Gladstone; and loyalty to 
him, confidence in him, is one of the chief forces 
which keep it in line with the rest of the party. 
It possesses other men of emiuence, such as Lord 
Granville and Derby, Mr. Childers and Mr. W. 
E. Forster. But none of these has any person- 
al hold on the electors, none would count for 
much in case a struggle came. 

The Radical wing is far more numerous. It 
includes the great majority of the workingmen 
in the towns, and, for the moment, of the agricul- 
tural laborers also, It heartily embraces the ad- 
vanced platform, with its planks of gratuitous 
elementary education, compulsory purchase of 
allotments, and graduated taxation. It desires 
Disestablishment, and in many constituencies 
refuses to accept any candidate as a true Liberal 
who will not pledge himself to vote therefor. Its 
leader and favorite is Mr. Chamberlain, whose 
name is now received at meetings with acclama- 
tions not inferior to those given to Mr. Gladstone, 
and who will have in the new Parliament a large 
band of members ready to give him personal 
allegiance. However, the Radicals still recognize 
Mr. Gladstone as the present chief of the whole 
party, and Mr. Chamberlain himself has heartily 
agreed to this, and admits the claim of Lord 
Hartington, while he denies that of Mr. Goschen 
to be considered a true Liberal and a party 
leader. It need hardly be said that there are a 
great many persons, candidates and voters, who 
cannot well be referred to either of these wings, 
but form the centre of the Liberal army—persons 
who think Mr. Chamberlain bold, Lord 
Hartington too slow, Mr. Goschen too purely 
critical, and who are especially glad that the con- 
tinuance in command of the old chief saves them 
from the necessity of knowing where to place 
their allegiance. 

Beyond the Radicals is a party, if it can claim 
to have won the name of a party, which is sub- 
stantially socialist in aims and ultra-democratic 
in methods. It consists of some of the so-called 
laber candidates and their supporters, some cf 
whom adherents of Mr. Henry George's 
scheme of land nationalization, some attracted to 
one of the many forms of Continental commu- 
nism. These doctrines have taken no wide hold 
upop our working class, but théy have begun to 
make a noise, and they are professed by some 
few (less than a dozen) of the candidates now ad- 
dressing constituencies, such candi- 
dates would be commonly classed as Radicals; 
others go as far beyond the Radicalism of Mr. 
Chamberlaia or the Tory democracy of Lord R. 
Churchill as those Jeaders go bevond Lord Hart- 
ington or Lord Iddesleigh. Even the appearance 
in our politics of such a set of men, however few 
they will be in the next Parliament, has its sig- 
nificance. 

The observer who surveys from a hill a battle 
which 1s still only half fought, will refraim, if he 
is prudent, from giving an opinion on the move- 
ments whose motives and results he can but guess 
at. But such an observer, watching the battle 
now raging over our island, would probably con- 
ceive that the generals on both sides had made 
serious mistakes, The Liberals, he would say, 
ought to have scrupulously avoided anything | 
that could divide their own forces. They ought | 
to have kept the question of Disestablishment en- 
tirely out of the way, at least in England, where 
they own that it is not a question for the present. 
They ought to have brought to the front only so 


, 


too 
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much of a reforming programme as was needed 
to put zeal into their working-class supporters, 
and they might have done this without alarming 
the more cautious men. They were practically 
sure of their majority when Parliament rose last 
August, and the extreme language held by some 
of the Radicals since bas rather weakened than 
strengthened them. Great, no doubt, is the im- 
portance of getting new members pledged to an 
advanced programme, but greater still the im- 
portance of having a large majority to make the 
Liberal party independent of Mr. Parnell. On the 
other hand, the Tories have neglected to play, or 
have played most unskilfully, the obvious game 
of sowing dissensions among the Liberals, and 
endeavoring to detach the moderate and timid 
men from the rest of the party. Lord R. 
Churchill’s abusive tongue ought to have been 
held in check. Lord Spencer's [rish administra- 
tion ought not to have been so disrespectfully 
treated, for the Irish vote in England was 
already sure to go against the Liberals. Lord 
Salisbury ought not to spoil hispartof Defender of 
the Church and the Faith by overdoing it. To all 
which and many more similar criticisms there 
is the old answer, that a statesman, like the 
rest of us, is himself and not some other man. 


=. 


THE REVOLT OF THE CONSTABLE OF 
BOURBON. 
Paris, November 5, 1885. 

THE episode of the rebellion of the Constable 
of Bourbon is one of the subjects which have 
been treated with the greatest care by M. Paulin 
Paris in his ‘Studies on Francis the First.* 
Charles of Bourbon, born in 1490, was the second 
son of Gilbert of Bourbon, Count of Montpensier, 
and Dauphin of Auvergne (the dauphinate of 
Auvergne was a part of Lower Auvergne’. His 
eldest brother died; and having married at the 
age of sixteen Suzanne de Bourbon, he became 
Duke of Bourbonnais and Auvergne, and posses- 
sor of domains as large almost as those of the 
ancient dukes of Burgundy. It was too much 
for a subject; but the danger was not perceived 
at once, as the mother of Suzanne retained a life- 
interest in the greater part of this domain. 

Charles of Bourbon, at the age of sixteen, went 
to Italy with King Louis XII., who conquered 
the Duchy of Milan. He made a second campaign 
in Italy, another in Guienne; in 1514, he was 
sent to Burgundy. His temper was proud and 
impatient, and he showed much decision on the 
battle-field. Francis I., even before his corona- 
tion, gave to Charles of Bourbon the swerd of 
Constable. Michelet will ave it that this choice 
was the work of Louise of Savoy, who was in love 
with Charles of Bourbon. 

‘* The proud Louise of Savoy,” he says, ‘in ill- 
health, but still handsome, ardent, violent, and 
sensual, had ceased to have love-affairs; she had 
a real love. It was shown when, at the begin- 
ning of the reign of Francis I., sbe gave the 
sword of Constable to the young cadet of the 
Montpensiers. The mother of the King specu- 
lated in the ruined health of Suzanve. The am 
bitious man tolerated this love ot Louise, became 
Constable, engaged himself to her, and even re- 
ceived from her a mng—fatal gift, which lost 
him, as Louise thought that thus she kept, could 
claim, pursue him. She would have her ring 
back, and she had a search made for it in Rome 
on the corpse of Bourbon.” 

This is what might be called sensational his- 
tory, and we must look a httle closer into the 
facts. After the coronation, Francis left France 
for Italy, where the Swiss had occupied the Mi- 
lanese provinces. The Constable led the van- 
guard; the King bad the centre, called the 
bataille; the Duc d’Alencon was in the rear. 
At Marignan, in the letter written by Francis to 
his mother, after the battle, he says: ‘I assure 
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you that the Constable and Monsieur have 
broken lance as well as any gentlemen, and I 
speak of what I have seen; they did not spare 
themselves any more than do angry boars.” 
Francis I. went to Bologna to see the Pope, and 
the Constable claimed the honor of assisting in 
the mass of Leo X., little foreseeing at the time 
that he should one day order the pillage of Rome. 
When the King returned to France, the Duke of 
Bourbon remained in Italy with the powers of a 
Viceroy. He hindered, by his wise measures, the 
Emperor Maximilian from undertaking the siege 
of Milan. He returned afterwards himself to 
France, leaving in Milan Odet de Foix, Sieur de 
Lautrec, whom the King had chosen for his suc- 
cessor. His recall was not the mark of any dis- 
content on the part of the King. Francis, the 
Queen, and the Regentess (as Louise of Savoy 
continued always to be called) met him at Lyons 
and conducted him to Moulins. <A child was 
born to the Constable in July, 1517, and the King 
was his godfather. 

Moulins became a sort of capital; the Vene- 
tian ambassadors describe its splendors. The 
Constable had immense revenues (about the 
equivalent of twenty millions of francs in our 
time), but his prodigality was boundless. He was 
surrounded with an army of parasites; he sent 
couriers daily to Spain, to Germany, to Italy. 
He built sumptuous houses and palaces; he forti- 
fied his cities and his castles. He patterned after 
the court: he received ambassadors. Maximilian 
died in January, 1519, and the Electors of the 
Empire were uncertain between Francis, King of 
France, and Charles, King of Spain. Charles 
of Bourbon asked the King’s permission to 
visit the King of Spain, on some question of 
claims connected with the Duchy of Sessa. On 
this occasion he opened relations with the King 
of Spain, who was three months afterward elect- 
ed Emperor. On his return, as his infant child 
had died and his wife Suzanne was dying, he ob- 
tained from her a will which constituted him her 
universal heir. He took his part in the famous 
interview of the ‘* Field of the Cloth of Gold.” 
Suzanne of Bourbon died soon afterward, at the 
age ofthirty. Great precautions had been taken 
to insure to the Constable her enormous posses- 
sions, but no will could nullify the rights of the 
Crown. At the death of Suzanne it was impossi- 
ble that the King’s Council and the Parlement 
should not claim for the King, if not the Duchy 
of Bourbonnais, at least the Duchy of Auvergne 
and its dependencies. There arose another diffi- 
culty concerning some estates which, after the 
death of Suzanne of Bourbon, fell by law into the 
hands of Louise of Savoy; and as the possessions 
of Louise of Suvoy were, after her death, to come 
to the Crown, she could not renounce her rights. 

Many historians have tried to explain the con- 
duct of the Constable by the vexation he felt at 
the claims of tne Crown; but it is now proved 
that, even before the death of his wife, he had an- 
swer-d the overtures made to him by Charles V. 
On bis trial, Papillon, his Chancellor, reported 
that once, walking with him, the Constable said: 
“If my wife were to die, it would be easy for me 
to marry the sister of the Emperor.” Charles 
V. had fathomed his ambition, and we need not 
look for any other explanation of the treason. All 
others are dismissed with powerful arguments by 
M. Paulin Paris. When Charles of Bourbon, at 
the instigation of his mother-in-law, Anne of 
Beaujeu, who hated Louise of Savoy, became a 
rebel, and offered his services to Charles V., he 
did not mean to give the Emperor the means of 
conquering France. He wished merely to force 
the King to abandon to him the apanages in 
which he only had a life-interest. He wished to 
keep Bourbonnais, Auvergne, Provence, to reés- 
tablish the ancient kingdom of Arles or of Bur- 
gundy, The story of an intended marriage of 
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the Regentess and of the Constable, and of the 
latter's refusal, is a mere fable. 

The secret of the conspiracy was not well kept. 
Francis learned that the Constable was going to 
marry the sister of Charles and to support the 
Emperor's claims on Burgundy. But the Con- 
stable did not throw off the mask at first. The 
campaign began in Picardy. Charles V. arrived 
as far as Valenciennes, but was obliged to retire 
before the French forces. Bourbon had played 
his part in the campaign, but as soon as it was 
over, he recommenced his intrigues. He affected 
to be only occupied with his law-suits, but he 
made a formal alliance with Charles V. and with 
Henry VIII. The Imperials were to attack 
France from the side of Navarre and Provence, 
of Hainaut and Artois; the King of England by 
way of Picardy and Normandy. Bourbon was 
to meet Henry VIII. in Paris, to be named Duke 
of Burgundy and Count of Provence. 
all to be done while Francis, with the flower of 
the French chivalry, was in Italy. 

The correspondence of the Constable gives ain- 
ple proof of this plan: 


This was 


‘If,’ says M. Paulin Paris, *‘ the secret could 
have been kept; if the King of England had not 
felt some hesitation, and even some remorse, in 
entering into such an odious conspiracy, France 
would have become the prey of three confede- 
rates. Tothe Emperor was reserved Burgundy; 
to the English Picardy and Paris; to Bourbon 
Poitou, Provence, and Champaign. No more 
France, no more fleur de lys. This is what 
Charles of Bourbon, first prince of the blood, 
invested by his King with the office of Con- 
stable of France, dared to hope, and what so 
many historians have tried to excuse.” 

Early in 1525, Charles V., Henry VIII, and 
Charles of Bourbon had arranged all the details 
of the invasion. The despatches of Jean de 
Marny, of Adrian de Beaurain and others to 
the Emperor (State Papers, vol. vi), prove this 
amply. Beavrain in June found Bourbon at 
Montbrison, surrounded by many eminent men, 
who were not all yet in the secret of the conspi- 
racy—Saint-Vallier, the father of the famous 
Diane de Poitiers, alone remained with Bourbon, 
when the plot was announced, We have the 
deposition of Saint-Vallier in the National Li- 
brary. He says that the Constable made bim 
swear on a piece of the holy cross that he would 
not betray him; he was angry with the King, 
who had deprived him of many of bis rights, and 
still more with the King’s mcther. The Emperor 
had promised him his sister Ali¢nor (Eleonore), 
widow of the King of Portugal, and made him 
many other promises. The confession of Saint- 
Vallier was confirmed by the confession of the 
Bishop of Autun, Jacques Hurault, a prelate 
who had a very bad influence on the violent and 
versatile Constable. It can no longer be doubted 
that Charles of Bourbon wished to become a 
prince of the Empire. He avoided the King, 
and found many pretexts for not obeying his 
commands. Francis, who was on his guard, 
stopped at Moulins, and found the Constable ill 
in bed, or feigning to be ill. He visited him in 
his room, spoke to him of the information which 
he had received, assured him that he did not bhe- 
lieve in his treason, and pressed him to join him 
in Italy as soon as possible 

Bourbon did net arrive. His bad will was 
manifest. He left Moulins, sent letters to the 
Queen, to the Regentess, to the King's sister 
Margaret, in which he spoke of the persecution 
of which he was a victim, and tried to find ex- 
cuses for his treason. We have all these letters 
as well as many others. He finally took to flight 
on horseback with only six men, and travelled 
thus as far as Mantua, Cremona, and Piacenza, 
where he met Charles de Lannoy, the Viceroy of 
Naples, who was the lieutenant of the Emperor 
in the Milanese provinces. Admiral Bonnivet 
was in command of the French army in Italy, 





and was obliged to retreat before the Imperials 
In this retreat, the famous Bayard, the knight 
without fear and without reproach, was mortally 
wounded. He was sitting against a tree, when 
the Duke of Bourbon saw him ‘and told him, 

says Du Bellay, ‘‘ that he had much pity for him, 
seeing him in that condition. since he had been 
such a brave knight. Captain Bayard answered 
him : ‘Sir, there need be no pity for me, as I die 
a virtuous man; but I pity you, seeing you in 
arms against your prince, and 
your oath.’ And shortly afterwards he expired, 
and his body was given to his servant, who car 
ried it to Dauphiné, where he was born.” 

We need not relate here the danger of France, 
the invasion of Normandy, of Picardy, of Pro 
vence, of the Low Countries, of Burgundy and 
Champaign. Bourbon, who was anxious to enter 
Provence, was obliged by bis allies to remain in 
Italy. In 1524 he laid siege to Marseilles, but all 
his efforts were vain, and he was obliged to r 
treat. Francis entered Italy once more, but was 
made prisoner at Pavia, and one of the condi- 
tions of the treaty which set him free was a 
clause in virtue of which Charles, Duke of Bout 
bon, should recover all his possessions and his 
honors, and should not be prosecuted for his 
actions. Bourbon himself felt. however, that he 
could not return to France. 
with his allies; he had quarrelled with De Lan 
noy ; he had not been able to take Marseilles, 
owing, as he said, 


your country 


He was discontented 


to the English not having 
entered Normandy, and because the Lmperials 
had not appeared on the Rhone, and he had re 
ceived no reimforcements from Spain or from 
Italy ; he was angry with the Emperor, who had 
kept delaying the marriage with Princess Eleo 
nore He was at the 
head of an army of undisciplined soldiers, who 
were only drawn together by the hope of pillage 
He was led by them against Rome, more t! 
led them, and he fell on the day of the 
before the walls of the holy city 
have read the memoirs of Benvenuto Cellini 
know how the famous sculptor claims the 
of having struck Bourbon 

It was fortunate for Bourbon that be died as 
be did. He had already lived too long when he 
signed his treaty with Spain and with England 
It was certainly not uncommon. in the troubled 
times of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. t 
see great lords entering into alliance with foreigr 


He had become desperate 


ran he 
assault 


Those who 


honor 


| ers ; but these alliances were temporary, and wer 


always made under the pretext of defending the 
power of the king against some minister or som 
party. They always pretended to save the king 
from a tyrannical rule jourbon did mor: 
though he was a prince of the blood, he tried 
to dismember France and to create a sovereignty 
for himself. We do not think that M. Paulin 
Paris has been unfair to him, and be has render d 
service to historical truth in showing that Francis 
I. and his mother, Louise of Savoy, cannot be 
made responsible m any way for the actions of 
the Constable. He has shown, als», in the analy 
sis of other episodes, that the memory of Francis 
has been much calumniated : and he ! done 
justice to the * Knight King.” to the man wh 
wrote, after Pavia, 
neur.” 


iA 


‘Tout est perdu. sanf hon 
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Correspondence. 
THE LEGISLATIVE AND EXECUTIVE 
DERARTMENTS 
To THE Epitor oF THE Nation 
Str; All reforms must be aggressive and pro- 
gressive. It does not do to rest satisfied with a 


position that has been won, but we must push 
forward until all that is possible has been ac- 


‘ 


complished. Civil-service reform bas made most 
gratifving progress, but much remains to be 
done, and the uring of what we have gamed 
depends perhaps on our gaining mon 

It seems to me that the time has co ra 
further advance, and I would suggest that it 
in the direetion of putting an end to the claith of 
Congressinen to nt the distribution of pat 
ronage. There is no more fruitful source of al 


than this 
its in the hal 


The spoils svstem has struck its deepest 


lis of 





rex neress, and until they are 
eradicated all other reforms are but superticial 
There is no right-minded tiven wl ! ' 
since last March, been moved to alternate 
and indignation at th ht of memb rs of ¢ 
gress, singlv and in batches, hovering around 
President and the departments im the avow 
capacity of officesbrokers, and quarrelling w 
cach other ver thei respect ve s Ata s 
esses and defeats. Scandals such as this ar 
possible under no other IVillmad government 
than ours; and in the speculations the politt 
cal quidnunes with which the special despatches 
from Washington are tilled, the interests tt 
public service are nev even alluded tt 
sole topics are whether the Hon Mr. A th 
Hon. Mr. B. will suces ed in gett bist t t 
quartered on the Government 

It is this, perhaps more tha unvt ~ | 
which leads to the enforcement of the vi s 
principle of rotation in offices The pressure thus 
brought to bea nthe Presi nt and t ul 
f departments is almost bey itl — ’ 
of human endurance | \ Mr. Clevela 
eredit for uncon tenacity in w stat t 
ani vet the changes in off ©} un t 
power are Vastly more numer sthant \ { 
to have been, and we at nustantly t! test 
with the propheev that the dvkes are about ¢ 
break down and the th to sweep it It Cor 
CTeSsihen i te fy this rad 
ing brokerage, there w Thea pportunity of 
arefully weeding ut the unprofitable publ 
servants and replacing tl udicious The 
time and attention the President and of his 
Cabinet i be devoted to the higher duties for 
which the public bas a claim upon them, and th 
interests of a great pation would not be rendered 


subordinate t ipportionment of petty spoils 
Mr. Cleveland's Executiv rder of Octobe r 
ienving himself in the fut to office-seel 
uired a high decree of al urage, and vet it 
sa mh t t { i k \V ! like t nm? t 
which p ver itr id without 
humilis and sham 

Yet this is bv no means the worst as} { tl 
matte No feature of our Constitution is more 
striking than its careful adjustment of the Ex 


ecutive and Legislative Departments of the Gov 


ernment, and its precautions to prevent mutual ; 
encroachments and interference, The claim of a 
Congressmen to control the “ natronage ” of their 
respective districts and States is a palpable viola 
tion of this constitutional adjustment, and, like i 
all other violations of the wise provisions of the 
Constitution, it works wu xed evil. The Ex é 
ecutive, in place of being responsible for its 
action in making appointments, shelters itself 
behind the Legislature, whose members have 
insisted on changes and on the appointments 
of their dependents and heelers. Appoin - F 
ments so made are not apt to be fitting ones; 
the public service is debauched and is tendered i 
an asylum for political paupers and tramp On . 
the other hand, the Legislature, by this usurpa ‘ 
tion of Executive functions on the part of its 
members, is rendered unfit to discharge its consti- 
tutional duties of supervision over the Executive. : 
The country has a right to expect that the Senate ; 
will exercise impartial vigilance in performing ; 
its function of confirmation, but this is impossible 
when a nomination has been made at the instance : 
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of some influential Senator; and I have only 
to allude to the indefensible custom known 
as ‘Senatorial courtesy” to show to what 
absurd abnegation of constivutional duties the 
system inevitably leads. From this temptation 
the House of Representatives is free, but the 
time and attention due to public measures, for 
which the people pay their representatives, is apt 
to be devoted to pressing the claims of dependents 
to office, and when a department is filled with 
the creatures of Congressmen, no vigilant super- 
vision and correction of abuses in that depart- 
ment is to be looked for. The system moves ina 
vicious circle: the provisions of the Constitution 
are evaded and nullified; the public service suf- 
fers, and the political life of the whole nation is 
degraded. 

The remedy for these evils which seems nearest 
at hand would be to deprive members of the na- 
tional Legislature of all influence, direct or indi- 
rect, in Executive appointments. This would be 
perfectly legal and constitutional—nay, it would 
be merely carrying out the principles of the Con- 
stitution. It should be made a misdemeanor in 
office for any member of the Legislative De- 
partment of the Government to recommend 
in any way any appointment to office in 
the Executive Department. At the same 
time the right of the President and _ his 
Cabinet to solicit information m special cases 
should be carefully guarded. While this sugges- 
tion is not offered as a panacea for the evils 
which have grown up unchecked during two 
generations, it would be a long step toward their 
diminution and ultimate suppression. It would 
leave both departments of the Government tothe 
free and unbiassed discharge of their respective 
constitutional functions; it would invigorate and 
purify the administration of public affairs, and 
it would impose restraint on the insane pressure 
for office, which is the main source of unneces- 
sary and multiplied removals. 

Such a measure would of course meet with de- 
termined opposition, and could only be carried as 
the result of public agitation showing the popu- 
lar will in unmistakable fashion. The time 
would seem to be ripe for such agitation, and 1 
therefore venture to make the suggestion in the 
hope that discussion may follow. Yet, when 
brought to the test, I have little doubt that 
it would be favored by many more mem- 
bers of Congress than people are apt to ima- 
gine. It does not require much shrewdness 
for the average member to learn that his 
control, real or supposed, over the spoils of 
his district is apt to make him more enemies 
than friends, to be a source of weakness rather 
than of strength. Many, doubtless, feel sensibly 
the degradation inseparable from the office 
brokerage inevitably thrust upon them, and still 
more would be delighted to be relieved from the 
harassment inseparable from such an occupation. 

May I express the hope that the Nation will 
consider this suggestion, and give it the bene- 
fit of a discussion which I think in time may 
result in the adoption of some measure of the 
sort ? Henry C. Lea. 

PHILADELPHIA, November 18, 1885. 





THE BOSTON COLLECTORSHIP. 
To THE EpiTor or THE NATION: 

Sir: Ihave been a reader of the Nation from the 
tirst to the last number, and I huve always be- 
lieved, and do now believe, that it is not your 
purpose or desire to misrepresent or mislead. 

In your issue of November 19, in speaking of 
the appointment of Mr. Saltonstall, you say: 
‘The gentleman selected by Mr. Collins for the 
place was Mr. Peter Butler, who is also highly 
respectable, and would fill the place worthily.” 
While it may be true that Mr. Collins preferred 
Mr. Butler, it is not quite true that Mr. Collins 


, 








selected him; but, on the contrary, Mr. Butler 
was the unanimous choice of the Democratic 
State Central Committee, of which Mr. Collins 
is chairman. Some considerable time after 
the selection of Mr. Butler, and the presen- 
tation of the name of Mr. Saltonstall, it was 
intimated to the committee by the President, 
or some one in his name, that if after consulta- 
tion they could unite upon some new name, & So- 
lution of the problem could be had. The com- 
mittee had a full meeting, and called to their aid 
many of the leading Democrats outside of their 
body, who, after consultation, unanimously re- 
commended Mr. Butler as a proper person, by 
business habits and sympathy with the Adminis- 
tration, for Cellector. I do not think any one 
would say that these gentlemen are all mere 
spoilsmen. 

Again : ‘** Moreover, Mr. Butler is by no means 
committed to the cause of civil-service reform as 
Mr. Saltonstall is. Mr. Butler might possibly 
take a weigher out of a pothouse, but no one 
would ask Mr. Saltonstall to doit.” Mr. Butler 
is not, and never has been, a public man in the 
same sense that Mr. Saltonstall is and has been. 
He is a merchant by business and training, never 
appearing before a public audience, always on 
the side of good government, a warm friend of 
Daniel Webster, a firm believer in the circular 
issued by the latter while Secretary of State 
and in the one issued by the Hayes Ad- 
ministration, and in warm sympathy with 
the policy of President Cleveland, and, in 
his quiet, unpretentious manner, has made his 
influence felt in the right direction. He has re- 
peatedly, in my presence and that of others, 
stated that the Civil-Service Law must and 
should be enforced in the spirit as well as in the 
letter. As to the possibility of Mr. Butler ‘‘ tak- 
ing a weigher out of a pothouse,” all who know 
him would treat the idea with the indignation 
which would greet the same intimation if made 
against his distinguished and successful rival, 

My only reason for writing is the feeling that 
in this matter a great injustice has been done to 
both Mr. Butler and Mr. Collins. 

A CLEVELAND REPUBLICAN. 

Bostox, November 23, 1885, 


THE LATE BISHOP OF MANCHESTER. 


To THe EprTror oF THE NATION: 

Sr: While the estimate of the character of 
the late Bishop of Manchester given by your 
London correspondent in the issue of November 
19th is in the main accurate, and contains a 
eulogy which is thoroughly well merited, there 
is one aspect presented which, while doing more 
than justice to the dead, is very unfair to the 


living. 
Your correspondent says that it was because 
Dr. Fraser cared ‘*‘ very little about minor 


points of doctrinal difference and still less for 
external observances and matters of ritual,” that 
the * Ritualist party” were displeased at him. 
This scarcely seems an accurate statement of the 
position of the Bishop who promoted, and, 
through all its stages, sanctioned, the prosecu- 
tion of Mr. Green by agents of a London society 
(none of his congregation being willing to prose- 
cute), and who subsequently allowed his im- 
prisonment (upon a technical charge of contempt 
involving the very nicest of constitutional ques- 
tions) to extend over more than a year, when, by 
any one of half-a-dozen methods, he might have 
secured his liberation without the sacrifice of 
anything for which either party was contending. 
The same Bishop, a very short time ago—per- 
haps within a year—at an after-meeting of the 
Upper House of the Convocation of York, public- 
ly condemned the last official act of Archbishop 





Tait (in which the late Bishop of London, Dr. 
Jackson, joined), which was intended to, and for 
the Southern Archdiocese did, secure for the 
‘“* Ritualist party ” the same toleration which, by 
the principles of the Enghsh Reformation, is en- 
joyed by every one else. No, Mr. Editor, Bishop 
Fraser’s ‘* broad, general friendliness to all classes 
and sects ” did pot extend to the extreme limit of 
his ecclesiastical horizon, for, either rightly or 
wrongly, he was the uncompromising foe of the 
Ritvalists, 

It is a little odd to call such a man a “‘ mode- 
rate High Churchman,” for it would be difficult 
to find either the moderation or the High Church- 
ism. Nor can it quite fairly be said that his 
*‘zeal and fervor” were not associated with at 
least a modicum of *‘ narrowness and even bitter- 
ness.” In all other respects he was a very prince 
among bishops. In the matter of church build- 
ing and restoration his record is little less than 
astounding, and the number of persons confirmed 
by him last year exceeds that of many a bishop 
during his whole episcopate. 

If the readers of the Nation are presumed to be 
sufficiently unbiassed in this matter to have had 
one side furnished them, may I not ask you to be 
kind enough to let them see the other # 

I am, sir, 

PHILADELPHIA, November 21, 1885. 


R. H. N. 





WHY NOT A GREAT UNIVERSITY AT 
HOME? 


To THE EpitTor oF THE NATION: 


Sir: Instead of expending so much force in 
finding fault with a certain denominational col- 
lege in Connecticut, why do not New York men 
build a university of their own? Sometimes it 
is easier to make a new thing than to tinker an 
old one. What is to prevent the metropolis (and 
so the whole country) from founding a new uni- 
versity on a larger and more liberal scale than 
the Congregational college at New Haven? 
These are days of large enterprises of that sort. 
If there is no man in New York quite equal to 
Governor Stanford, who is putting some twenty 
mnillions, single-handed, into an institution in Ca- 
lifornia, why should not a dozen or two New 
Yorkers put together a few millions of their mo- 
dest little earnings for a similar purpose ¢ 

It would be easy to sketch the outlines of an in- 
stitution of larger scope than either Harvard or 
Yale. Neither of them is a university in the 
European sense, or in the ideal sense—a place 
where everybody might learn anything. They 
are only universities in the American sense (Ame- 
rican, except for Johns Hopkins University, 
which has a broader plan)—that is to say, ccl- 
leges surrounded by three or four professional 
schools. What the Zeitgeist demands is a true 
university; having, by all means, a great college 
as a foundation stone, but havin; also—above 
and beyond this—opportunities for specia! study 
ofevery kind, and not merely that looking to two 
or three “learned” or ‘ scientific’ professions, 
Yale College has not even as yet caught up with 
the modern idea that women, as well as men, 
‘*have souls”; and neither Yale nor Harvard 
has attained to the idea of having the foremost 
man available in every branch of important 
knowledge and skill, with his hands free from 
school-mastering cares to attend to mature stu- 
dents, outside of those merely seeking a bread- 
an 1-butter occupation. 

One may well conceive of Yale College, per- 
sonified, as shrugging her shoulders under the 
present fire of criticism, and looking toward 
New York with the sarcastic query—“If you 
don’t like me as my Connecticut clergymen have 
made me, why don’t you make something bet- 
ter ?’—Yours truly, E. R. SIL. 


CUYAHOGA FALLS, OnI0, November 20, 1885. 
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A STUDENTS’ HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 


Sirk: Would you allow me some of your valu- 
able space to call attention to an institution at 
the Johns Hopkins University, which I think de- 
serves to be more generally known ? 

The literary societies of our colleges ara chiefly 
of two sorts—either devoted to the reading of es- 
says and other similar literary productions writ- 
ten by the students, or else consisting of formal de- 
bates on subjects of small general interest. So- 
cieties of both these sorts have been tried at the 
Jobns Hopkins University, all commencing most 
promisingly, but invariably dying a natural death 
within a few months. Interest flagged after the 
first few meetings, while the students had too 
much to do to spend time in preparing essays or 
reading up for fixed topics of debate. 

Last year, however, at the suggestion of one of 
the Fellows in History, a new departure was 
made. At amass meeting the students decided 
to establish a deliberative assembly, resembling 
as much as possible the English House of Com- 
mons. The proposer of the scheme prepared the 
draft of a constitution, on the model of one he 
had seen working at another college, which was 
alopted, with some few alterations, by the stu- 
dents. The ‘‘ Hopkins House of Commons” was 
incorporated. The officers were to be as follows : 
1, a speaker elected twice a year, who was to 
have all the duties of the same officer in the Eng- 
lish House of Commons, and, besides, the execu- 
tive power of appointing the prime minister ; 
2,a prime minister, who was always to belong 
to the majority of the house ; 3, a foreign secre- 
tary; 4, a home secretary, who were to assist the 
prime minister in deliberation and debate—the 
two secretaries being appointed by the prime 
minister. The speaker was also to appoint a 
sergeant-at-arms for the preservation of order, 
and a clerk to note the proceedings. 

With this working machinery, bills are intro- 
duced and put through all the readings and forms 
of a deliberative assembly, and adopted or re- 
jected according to the disposition of the house. 
The Opposition benches are, as a rule, almost as 
full as tie ministerial seats, causing the rivalry 
to be very active and the interest unflagging. 
Meetings are held every Monday evening at 8 
o'clock, and the house seldom adjourns before 11 
Pp. M. The attendance is very large, often reach- 
ing twenty-five or thirty, while an excellent rule, 
that three successive absences shall be equivalent 
to a resignation, insures constant, consecutive at- 
tendance. The second year has opened with a 
m>mbership almost doubled, which is not con- 
fined to undergraduate students alone, for the 
roll contains the names of a number of graduate 
students. 

Here, then, is a students’ society doing good 
work, familiarizing the members with the cus- 
toms and rules of deliberative meetings, while at 
the same time interesting them in the social and 
political problems of the day, and preparing them 
to be good citizens and intelligent voters. Per- 
haps, if this letter is seen by members of literary 
societies of other colleges, it may prompt them to 
establish societies of a similar character which 
will do equally good work. 

The Hopkins House of Commons has always 


met with the most courteous support from the | 


Faculty of the University, the president and pro- 
fessors encouraging the students to join, and fre- 
quently proposing subjects for debate. On one 
occasion, I remember, tke Professor of Political 
Economy banded a bill, entirely prepared, to the 
Ministry to be introduced. 


ln closing, I will add the names of some of the | 


bills which have been introduced and debated : 
Bill 8, on Nicaragua Canal; bill 4, Local Option ; 





| probibited. 


pealing title A, U. S. Statutes ; bill 10, to admit 
ex-Presidents to Senate. 
Yours truly, LANGDON WILLIAMS. 


Jouns Horkins UNIVERSITY, BALTIMORE, MD., 
November 16, 1885. 


GAMBLING ON STEAMSHIPS 
To THE Eprror OF THE Natron : 

Sir: My attention has recently been called 
anew to the gambling permitted, and in some 
cases, I am told, authorized, by the 
steamship companies whose large steamers carry 
most of the passengers between here and Europe. 
It is, I believe, permitted on allthe steamers On 
some it has so conspicuous a place that it is im 
possible for one who desires, to get out of its atmos- 
phere. The public pool on the run of the steamer 
is as much a regular incident of each day's life as 
is dinner, and the smoking-room has long ceased 
to be represented by its name, but is from morn 
ing to night simply and openly a gambling room 
Any objections which ever held good against 
Baden Baden or Monaco hold with equal force 
against these public gaming-tables of the large 
steamers. Young fellows with plenty of money, 
going to Europe to see the world, will hardly 
find after they reach the Continent a more dan 
gerous place in this respect than on the steamer 
that carries them. 

It is desirable that persons who wish to gamble | 
in private should have the liberty to do so; or 
rather, it is not desirable that such liberty 
should be interfered with by the law of the land 
or the sea. But it is also desirable that such a 
practice, which the opinion of a large part of the 
community stamps as a vice, should not be ex 
pressly authorized, accommodated, or allowed 
in conditions of living where the habits of one 
member of the community so directly and closely 
affect all others as in life at sea. One may fairly 
claim, without committing himself to any theory 
of ethics, utilitarian or otherwise, that any 
practice which is condemned on moral grounds 
by any large part of the community, should net 
in justice be tolerated in places where those parts 
of the community are compelled to meet it. 
Even smoking, which is now rarely opposed on 
moral grounds, and 1s obnoxious to a compara- 
tively small number of persons, is so guarded in 
its practice that one who wishes to avoid it can 
do so, even on an Ocean steamer. But gambling, 
which is far more nauseous morally to one who 
objects to it than tobacco is physically to any 
one, is so persistently thrust into public life on 
board of some steamers, that there is no protec 
tion from its presence. The White Star Line is 
said to be among the most culpable in this re 
spect, which is the more to be regretted as this 
line bears so high a reputation for efficiency of 
service and excellence of accommodation. Per- 
sons have said to me more than cnce that they 
should prefer to cross by this line, but would 
never enter one of its ships again, on account of 
the gambling publicly permitted. Any 
that alienates even a minority of patrons is bad 
policy, unless the opposite course has large and 
lasting gains. 

It isin any case the management of the com- 
panies that is in this respect directly responsible. 
A captain who should wish to stop the practice 
aboard of his might fear, even if he 


various 


course 


vessel 


| Othman. 


enforcement would be cause for discharge. Un 
doubtedly this would not put a stop altogether 
to the 
thing—which wave will break first, what vege 
table the dish but it 
would compel gambling to retreat to private 


practice of betting on anv and every 


Is in covered opposite 


places; ond to stop the public practice of a view 


is always a great gain rhere o’ her social 
no doubt, 
against on 
would on that account think 
provision for their practice 
FREDERK 
. November 14, 1 


are 


evils which, cannot be absolutely 


guarded steamships, but no one 


of making express 


PALMER 


JENKINTOWN, Pa AN 


MORE TELEPATHY 

To THE Eprror or Tur Nation 
Sik the 
of telepathy reported in the Nafion, and give the 
Mrs 


Was 


1 have been much interested it Cases 
following, which happened here last week 
broken, 
greatly afilicted to see it all in pieces, and in het 
ill 
a physician 
‘Who 


F. dreamed her watch was and 
she awakened 
tis 
broke 


M.E 


Feeling very 
for 


were 


distress awoke 
her husband to 
words 


ro 


gc first 


on your 


W 


awaking 
watch (” 
Dover, N.H 


November 1d, DSS 


PRESENT-DAY TELEPATHY 

To THE Eprror or THE NATION 
Sik: An instance of telepathy more striking 
than any yet mentioned in the Natron occurred 
the recent wn 
ul Phe county of Halifax, 
Black Beli,’ 
overwhelmingly anti Democratic, and there was 
little that this 
would be different. On the afternocn of election 


elections this 


in connection with 


State on November 


which hes inthe * had alwavs beer 


reason to believe results Veal 
day. however, before the polls had been closed or 
the 


began to circulate in 


‘ounted in Halifax, a vague ramor 
Lynchburg that Halifax 
The re 


was absolutely no foundation for the report, but 


vote 
was going Democratic by 1.500 majority 


it spread like wildfire; and. strange to tell, was 


confirmed, even to the correctness of the figures 


= 


by the subsequent returns 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, November 21, ISSS 


THE BLOODY SHIRT 
To tae Eprror or THe Nation 


Sir: The probable origin of the term * bloody 


shirt.” conceraing which your correspondent 
* ES.” inquires, may be learned by reading pp. 
188-14 of the tifth volume of Gibbon’'s * Decline 


and Fall of the Othman, the 
third successor cf Mahomet, had been assassinated 
by one of the Arab factions. Moawiyah, wh» 
reigned a few vears later, revenged the death of 


toman Empire.’ 


Gibbon says (vol. 5, p. 194); * The sa 


cred duty of pursuing the assassins of Othman 


was the engine and pretence of his ambition. The 


| bloody sh'rt of the martyr was exposed in the 


should be willing to make the attempt on his | 


own responsibility, to be reprimanded by the 
company ‘or interfering with the rights of pas- 
sengers. But the company itself could readily 
stop the practice. Have public pools absolutely 
Have the staking of money on any 
game prohibited in any public place, as salcon or 
smoking-room. Have this rule placarded in such 
places. Have it the duty of the purser to see 
that the rule is enforced, with the understanding 


bill 5, Increase of U. 8. A. Navy ; bill 9, for re ' that any complaint entered against him for non- 


mosque of Damascus,” ete. 
lt is almost, if not quite, certain that this was 
the first time the expression was ever used. 
Yours truly, = 
Huron, Erie cx , November 14, 1885 


A. 


On! 


Notes. 


WE ought to have stated, last week, in noticing 
the Greville Memoirs, that the authorized edition 
is sold in this country only by Worthington Co., 
28 Lafayette Place, New York city. 

‘Selected Poems’ of Mrs. 8. M. B. Piatt’s will 
be published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., as well 
as the following: ‘The Thanksgiving Muse,’ 4 
book of verse by Prof. Henry A. Beers, of Yale; 
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and ‘The Life and Campaigns of Gen. J. E. B’ 
Stuart,’ by Maj. H. B. McClellan. The same 
firm will undertake the codperative work edited 


, would seem that their usefulness would have been 


by Mr. Justin Winscr, entitled ‘ A Narrative and | 


Critical History of America,’ with biographical 


and descriptive essays of its historical sources | 
general favorite. 


and authorities. This enterprise will require 
eight volumes of 600 pages each, illustrated after 
the manner of the ‘ Memorial History of Boston.’ 
Each volume will be complete in itself. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce that the forth- 
coming number of the Journal of the Military 
Service Institution of the United States for De- 
cember will contain a facsimile (even to the 
paper) of General Grant’s last message to his 
countrymen prepared at Mt. McGregor in June, 

Dodd, Mead & Co, publish next month the 
second volume of Woltman & Woermann’s ‘ His- 
tory of Painting,’ which covers the period of the 
Renaissance. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. have in press: ‘* Anec- 
dotes of Gen. U. 8. Grant’; ‘Memoir of Mary 
Anna Longstreth’; ‘ Lyrical Poems,’ by Emily 
Thornton Charles; ‘People and Preachers in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church’; and ‘ Othello,’ by 
Horace Howard Furness, in his Variorum Edi- 
tion of Sbakspere. 

A large-paper edition of Wilson's * Bryant and 
his Friends,’ illustrated with forty-nine portraits 
and numerous other illustrations, will be issued 
on December 20 by Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 

A. D. F. Randolph & Co. publish immediately 
‘Correspondences of Faith, and 
Madame Guyon,’ by the Rev. Henry T. Cheever. 
Also, a new edition of Frederick Saunders’s 
‘Evenings with the Sacred Poets.’ 

‘England as Seen by an American Banker’; 
‘The Temperance Teaehings of Science,” by 
Prof. A. B. Palmer, of Michigan University; 
‘A Family Flight through Mexico, by the Rev. 
E. E. Hale and Miss Susan Hale; and ‘ Decem- 
ber,’ the first of a series of ** month-books ™ of 
poetical selections compiled by Oscar Fay Adams, 
are to be published by D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 

‘ Vergebens,’ a novel by Maria Werkmeister, a 
German lady residing in Chicago, is announced 
by the Franz Gindele Printing Co., Chicago. 

D. Van Nostrand informs us that a sufficient 
number of subscribers has been obtained for the 
limited reissue of Halleck’s Jomini’s ‘ Strategical 
Life of the Emperor Napoleon,’ and that it will 
accordingly be ready on December 15. 

On December 10 D, C, Heath & Co. expect to 
issue ‘An Application of the Scientific Method 
to the Teaching of History, by Mary D. Sheldon, 
formerly Professor of History in Wellesley Col- 


Views of 


lege. 

The fourth series of Johns Hopkins University 
Studies will be devoted to American Municipal 
Government, and the programme embraces a 
notable array of subjects and authors, The city 
governments of Baltimore, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Si, Louis, San Francisco, and New York will be 
treated, with other more general topics 

The new edition of Shakspere, in seven con- 
venient volumes, from the press of Henry Holt & 
Co., New York, follows the text of Dyce, and the 
chronological order of Professor Delius in the 
*‘Leopoid’ Shakspere, which also furnishes the 
text of ‘*‘ Edward the Third,” included with ** The 
Two Noble Kinsmen” in the body of the work, 
From Dyce, too, a glossary has been compiled for 
each volume. The original matter consists of a 
brief and capable ‘ Life, and short mtroductions 
to the several plays by Miss A. R. Macfarlane 
These are modestly restrained to the narrowest 
limits, and consist almost wholly of a bare sum 
mary of the contemporary evidence regarding 
the dates of production, the origin of the plot, 
and the authorship, gleaned from the obvious au- 
thorities, and make no attempt at criticism, 
They are entirely careful and trustworthy, but it 


| 


|} edition exists. 





greatly increased if a more liberal scale had been 
allowed. 

The oddity and the delicate beauty of the latest 
edition of ‘ Gulliver’s Travels’ (London: Nimmo; 
New York: Scribner & Welford) will make it a 
There are sixty plain illustra- 
tions, and three times as many colored, all print- 
ed in with the text in a very workmanlike way, 
and all free from grossness in design. The letter- 
press and paper are of the best. Finally, Mr. 
George Saintsbury has contributed a brief, un- 
pretentious prefatory memoir of Swift, by which 
the volume is made more complete and valuable. 
We commend it to all in search of a holiday edi- 
tion of Gulliver. 

The bound eighth volume of the Magazine of 
Art (Cassell & Co.) is very attractive as a mere 
collection of illustrations in many styles and of 
many grades. Portraits old and new are very 
numerous, as are reproductions from paintings 
or original designs, like the Chodowiecki series, for 
example. Sidney Colvin, Austin Dobson, Helen 
Zimmern, A. Mary F. Robinson, Millicent Gar- 
rett-Fawcett, Cosmo Monkhouse, Andrew Lang 
(of whom, by the way, there is a fine full-page 
portrait), W. J. Loftie, W. M. Conway, and 
many other well-known writers, insure the lite- 
rary quality of the contents of this volume. 

Aseur glorious autumn draws to a close, ‘ Flow- 
ers for Winter Days,’ by Susie Barstow Skelding 
(White, Stokes & Allen,, become seasonable. 
We have them here in four chromolithographs, 
not badly done, bound up in twice that number 


of leaves of poetry, appropriately selected, in an : 


ornamental cover, inside of which we read: 
‘* Patent applied for on this binding.” We heed 
the warning, and are not tempted to infringe- 
ment of the invhuate rights. The same we may say 


of the other parts of the ‘‘ Fiower-songs ™ series, - 


namely, ‘Spring Flowers, and ‘ Midsummer 
Flowers.’ But why should the cover of the latter 
be made gorgeous before the time with golden- 
rod in bloom and leaves of sumach and maple in 
full autumnal cvloration ? More agreeable to 
nature and quite well done are the sprays of ap- 
ple and flowering cornus for * Spring Blossoms.’ 
‘Flowers Here and There,’ with poems arranged 
and illustrated by the same authoress and pub- 
lishers (a quarto of 154 pages), has a descriptive 
title; for the pictures here brought together into 
one volume are already there in the series afore- 
said. But the poetry is partly different, and 
there is moreof it 

The most important contribution which has 
been made for many a long year to the literature 
of the old English drama, has just been complet- 
ed by the issue of the fourth vclume of A. H. 
Bullen’s ‘ Old Plays.’ Of the sixteen dramas which 
have been drawn from oblivion or obscurity, and 
made accessible to students, six are from manu- 
script never before put in print, and the remain- 
ing ten from scarce quartos of which no modern 
None of them are of high literary 
merit, except the hitherto unknown play of ‘Sir 
John Van Olden Barnavelt,” believed, on very 
strong grounds, to be by Fletcher and Massinger, 
and dating from 1619. This has been warmly 
welcomed by scholars of the first competency, 
has been reprinted in Holland, and translated 
into German, and is styled “a noble poem” by 
Mr. Swinburne. The other wholly new playsare 
‘ Dicke of Devonshire” (Hey wood?); ** The Lady 
Mother,” Glapthorne, 1635; ‘‘ Captain Underwit,” 
Shirley (16462; “The Distracted Emperor,” and 
‘‘The Captives,” Heywood, 1624. The reprints 
from the quartos are; ‘‘ The Tragedy of Nero,” 


1624: ‘The Maydes Metamorphosis” (Day?) 
1600; ‘*The Martyr’d Souldier,’” H. Shirley, 


1638; ‘ The Noble Souldier,” Rowley, 1684; ‘Sir 
Gyles Goosecappe,” 1606; ‘The Wisdom of Dr, 
Dodypoll,” 1600 ; ‘ The Tryall of Chevalry,” 1605; 





“Two Tragediesin One,” Yarrington, 1601; ‘* The 
Costlie Whore,” 1633; and ** Everie Woman in 
her Humor,” 1609. A few passages from one or 
two of these have been given by Lamb, and of 
course he gave the best; but except for this 
trifling part the collection is wholly new, and is 
invaluabie for the historical study of the dramatic 
period, though as literature they can be neglect- 
ed. The editing has been very faithful and effi- 
cient, and it is with pleasure that we notice the 
pronftise of continued labor in this very difficult 
field of investigation. Mr. Bullen deserves the 
encouragement of all thorough students of our 
literary history. 

The November number of the Moliériste (which 
comes in mourning for the death of M.Emile Per- 
rin,the manager of the ‘‘Maison de Moliére”), con- 
tains a facsimile of a newly-discovered signature 
of the dramatist, for moneys received at Pézenas, 
December 17. 1650. M. Georges Monval, the 
editor of this periodical, and the archivist of the 
Thé&tre Francais, has been appointed editor of 
the ‘Nouvelle Collection Moli¢resque’ (Paris : 
Librairie des Bibliophiles) begun by the late Paul 
Lacroix. M. Monval is a more careful and a 
more exact scholar than his predecessor. It is 
also announced that the original ‘Collection 
Moliéresque,’ now out of print and very scarce, 
will be reprinted under M. Monval’s supervision. 

The November number of the Revue Historique 
contains an article by M. Frank Puaux upon the 
‘Responsibility for the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes.” His conclusion, drawn from an ex- 
anination of contemporaneous records and docu- 
ments, illustrated by many quotations and 
references to authorities, is that Louis XIV., 
Mad. de Maintenon, and Louvois can only be re- 
garded as accomplices; that the chief responsi- 
bility rests upon the Roman Catholic clergy. 
This was the opinion of all the Protestant 
writers of that day; and the King himself, in an 
impressive scene recorded by St.-Simon, five days 
before his death, solemnly protested that he had 
acted ignorantly in the matter, and that the 
clergy would have to answer before God for what 
had been done. 

Another paper in the same number is on the 
“Origin of Christopher Columbus.” It is an 
examination of a work recently published by a 
Genoese priest named Pergallo, in answer to the 
doubts expressed some fourteen years ago by M. 
H. Harrisse on the authenticity of the History of 
Columbus, attributed to Fernando, his illegiti- 
mate son. 

The December number of Le Livre will contain 
a paper by Mr. Henry Péne du Bois on ** New 
York Bibliophiles,” illustrated with views of cer- 
tain private libraries of this city. A few copies 
will be issued separately by Mr. John Delay, of 
Union Square. 

M. Georges Duplessis, who has charge of the 
department of engraving in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, has put forth a brochure on ‘ Les Em- 
blémes d’Alciati’ (Paris: J. Rouam; New York: 
Christern). His bibliography has been compiled 
primarily with reference to the wood-cut illustra- 
tions of Alciati’s famous work, and so has an ex- 
cuse for appearing after Mr. Henry Green’s bio- 
graphical and bibliographical study of the same 
author, to which M. Duplessis fully acknuw- 
ledges his indebtedness, The sons of Aldus 
Manutius, Christopher Plantin, and many less 
prominent houses brought out illustrated editions 
of the ‘ Emblémes,’ and the cuts underwent many 
fortunes, some being adopted as the devices of 
other publishers. Jobst Amman had a hand 
in directing at least the execution of one series, 
and all—even the poorest of them—have an inte- 
rest for the student of early printing and en- 
graving. M. Duplessis gives eleven examples in 
facsimile, beginning with the Steyner edition of 
1531, 
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Signora Mario's popular ‘ Life of Mazzini, in 
Itahan, now appearing in parts, has already 
reached the sixteenth chapter, and in point of 
time is well along in the forties. We under- 
stand that it is not her intention to translate this 
into English when completed, but to write a fresh 
life for England and America, with the necessary 
deviations from the original work to suit a for 
eign public. 

Dr. Leopold Ranke, who will celebrate his 
ninetieth birthday on December 21, has ready for 
the press a new volume of his Universal History. 
During the last five years he has regularly sup- 
plied the Christmas market with a volume, and 
three more vears will be required to finish the 
work. As he enjoys excellent health, there is 
reason to bope that he may complete his task. 
As Ranke is fully supplied with worldly bless- 
ings, there is a project on foot of collecting a 
sum, apropos of his coming birthday, to be de- 
voted to the endowment of original historic re- 
search. 

The expedition of Dr. J. R. 8. Sterrett, of the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
into Asia Minor during the last summer, seems 
to have been very successful. He copied 611 new 
inscriptions in Latin or Greek, and has almost 
created the map of Isauria and Eastern Pisidia. 
He found the sites of a number of ancient towns, 
some of which he could identify by means of 
inscriptions discovered on the spot, some on 
general considerations, while others cannot yet 
be identified. Among his great finds is Lystra, 
where St.’ Paul came near being worshipped, 
which is now called Khbatiin Serai, eight hours 
south of Iconium. Dr. Sterrett also found many 
Hittite relics. 

Gustav Gilbert's ‘Handbuch der griechischen 
Staatsalterthiimer’ has been recognized, since the 
publication of the first volume in 1881, as the best 
short compendium of Greek antiquities. This 
first volume, * Der Staatfler Lakedaimonier und 
der Athener,’ contains the substance of what 
most students of antiquity need to know of Greek 
constitutional history. For the student of insti- 
tutions, however, the other Greek States present 
a subject of hardly less importance. The great- 
ness of Athens and Sparta and the completeness 
of their national life make their contributions 
historically the more important; but Corinth, 
Thebes, and Argos were hardly inferior in power 
and duration, while even the smallest indepen- 
dent city presents on a small scale the leading 
features of Greek national life. The second vol- 
ume of Gilbert’s work (just published) is princi- 
pally devoted to these less known States. The 
Statistischer Theil,containing 261 pages out of 425, 
gives a survey of their constitutions, in 
tions, beginning with Epirus and 
Massilia. This is followed by a 
Theil in which the whole subject of Greek consti- 
tutional history is reviewed, in five chapters, 
treating respectively of : 1. History of the deve 
lopment of the Grecian State; 2. Elements of pop- 
ulation, and political organization of the citizens: 
3. Sovereignty (Staatsgewalt), administration 
(Regierung), and justice ; 4. Military and finan 
cial departments ; 5. International relations, un- 
der the three heads: international law, colonial sys- 
tem, and unions (amphictyonies and leagues). 

The managers of the Atchison, Topeka, and 
Santa Fé Railroad are endeavoring to establish 
fourteen reading-rooms for their employees along 
the line of their road. They solicit contributions 
of books, which may be sent to Mr. W. T. Way. 
in care of the General Manager, at Topeka, Kan- 
sas, 

A transposition last week, at the very end of 
our notice of Thomas's ‘ Biographi-al Dictionary,’ 
confused anew the date of George Eliot's birth, 
which occurred (Dr. Thomas and ourselves in 
error notwithstanding) in 181. 
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— The Christmas Harper's is rich in beauty 
The selection is not bound hard and fast to the 
conve-tional Christmas topics, and thus there is 
not, either 1n poetry or prose, the common arti 
ficiality of articles worked up for au occasion, 
and at the same time there is herdly a contribu 
tion, except Mr. Arnold's and jolting 
rhymes, which does not involve the sentiment 


loose 


and feeling of the Christmas season, either by its 
pathos or its legendary touch, or its reconcilia 
tions of love into which the element of childhood 
enters. There is no trace on any page of the 
theory that the people require inferior literature: 
the literary work is very even and of admirable 
quality. Pictures and text are mutually depen 
dent, neither one tagging the other, but united 
in a rivalry of excellence. In fact, the editing 
is as flawless as could well be. It seems hardly 
just to speak of the stories as of minor interest; 
if they are so, it is because of their fewer and 
less striking illustrations. Mr. Boughton’s is of 
a nightmare ghost, very simple, but set in a rich 
relief of art effects both in landscape and in the 
interiors, and gaining much from a gentle boyish 
character and the frolicsome of the chiet 
adventurer. Mrs. Phelps tells a strong, though 
raw, tale of a fisherman's hut, a variation of the 
popular lyric of Kingsley’s, ‘ Craddock” de 
scribes a Christmas still ruder moun 
taineer life, with the same sorrows of women and 


tone 


Eve of 


relentings of hard nattred men; and Mr. Bran- 
der Matthews weaves together half-a-dozen 
strands of weirdness by the fire which 


Judge Feverel kindled two hundred years ago 
with a brand from the witch's burning 
with Mr. successful than 
last year's, make up the distinctly literary part 
of the whole. In the more artistic part, the tirst 
place is given of right to the engravings of the 
Nativity, and the treatment of this central fact 
of Christmas is 


Phese, 


Howells’s farce, less 


shown in historical sequence, 
from the early devotion of Giotto, to thi 
sian frivolity of Bouguereau. The cuts 
selected, and they are very close reproductions 
of style, the figure of the Virgif from Filippo 
Lippi, and the whole of the subjects from Luca 
della Robbia, Roger Van der Weyde, and Diirer 
being the most successful, unless the frontispiece, 


Pari- 


are well 


Closson’s ** Madonna del Granduca,” be excepted 
in which certain 
weakness in the upper parts of the heads, Thx 
water colors of Leon Bonvin, the story of whose 
picdful life is told with equal tenderness 
serve, furnish the originals 
which, notwithstanding the seeming hopelessness 
of transferring the delicacy and purity of 
art to black and white, is very attractive; ‘ The 
Thistle,” in particular, witb its background of 
distance and sky, being full of natural charm, 
while the text throws a shadow of their 
upon the duller 
lost is suggested. 
usual, adorns Mr 
These cuts are at the 


the excellence is marred by a 


and re 
for a second series, 


such 


original 

which 
delicate 
‘ Winter 


top of achieve 


hues 


what is 


flower pieces, by 
The 
Gibson's 


Mmaost 
work, as 
Walk.” 

ment in the later ways of wood-engraving, and 
understanding of their su 

cesses and their limits. There are other 
should be glad to mention, but we have space 
only to note the graceful words with which Mr 
Curtis winds up the vuumber, with tributes % 
Wilson Flagg, Edmund Quincey 


Page 


show an increasing 


cuts we 


and William 


More than a year ago there appeared in the 
Aflantic a thoughtful and well-informed article 
upon Southern colleges the auther 
now supplemented by an equally valuable sontn- 
bution upon Southern preparatory schools, in the 
December number. A considerable portion of. 
his space is occupied with a presentation of con 
flicting views, quoted from letters of Southern 
educators, in regard to questions which bave 


which has 


been long thoroughly discussed in the 


whether, for example, the college sacrifices a 


ud by 


irn away no student who: 


higher toa lower g making 


+ 


so elastic as to 


possibly be benetited by attendance: whether t! 


college eventually gains or loses more by mai 


talning its on preparatory 


friendly competition with the 


departinent in net 

high schools and 
academies; and like matters of general policy 
The more instructive po tion, | 
h the 


the South is set fort! 


wever, is that 
whi present state of se 
and we rtmpernd it tar Choe 
of educators. It app 


some parts of the 


attention 


ims plain that ! 


country, and especially in Vu 








gima, these schools are thriving, and that botl 
the character of the teaching and the spirit of 
the pupils are much better than before the wat 
and that both public and private benet ‘ 
ward education in general are greater than wl 
the poverty of the South was less oppress 
Such a school as McCabe's, which ts admiradls 
described by the principal, would be an homor tk 
anv Ntate TI author oncludes that la 
State aid is necessary for t! COMIDON s 
while those devoted to the higher alucat ur 
likely to b mred for as at tl North, by pa ate 
endowment It is interestit ! vt! 
University of Virginia domunat t s 
and indeed in the range and power t! 
over education, and as an exa } i ha 
finely sustained t i i pertod Vout! 
institution has b ~ 1 to more 
Mr. John Fiske unfolds s poop 
tilie theism ina neludimg article. and, as was 
to be« X|* ted, th s tha t \usus 
of a magisterial divinity, remote fr tt 
verse, must vield to the Athanasian doect f 
iMmanet Which has s vlinitv. ow 
modern not F e; and ut vert : 
scientit yostra ul idea deity 
anthro rol ~ ml ‘ Ww 
is ft i» is i S yess i i 
tun is svu ICALLV rep ~ ativ { eai's 
Further he does not xcopy t liscover the 
evolution of the psychical el ttl inlifest 
lestiny the worl and ft entifv it with a 
civine purpose. Wohet he is 
bridged the intellectua asm | d 
intinit rot, | is I ni ( 
lines of ach between the modern scientifi 
docu s and spiritual « eptions of the 
race, and . licated in what forms old ideas 
ive begi ng t appear in modern thought 
The 1 rink he 1 ber calls for no notice 
After six vea vork, Mr. C. R. Hildeburn 
has completed the first volume of ‘A Century of 
Printing : The Issues of the Press in Pennsviva 
bia 10685-1784° (Philadelphia, 1885, 4to), a brief 
line of which, wherein titles personally exa 


mined were starred, has appeared from time to 
time sin ISs2 in the Bulletin of the Library 
Company of Philadelphia, It is understood that 
the second volume will be ready next spring 
We rejoice over this excellent work, for while 
we have good bibhographies of the whole coun 
trv, the States have fared badly Rhode Island 


and Ohi indeed, have claborate bibliographies 


of works concerning them, Massachusetts has a 
atalogue of local histerv, and more or less un- 
satisfactory lists exist for Maine, New Hamp 


shire, Vermont, Georgia, Louisiana, Kentucky 
Minnesota, 
gards books printed in the 
has Griffith, in ‘History of 
the Press in Maine ’® (Brunswick : 1872), has given 
a list of books published in that State, and, in the 
Historical Magazine for 1870, Dr. Morris began 
a bibhography of works by residents of Mary- 
land, which was not carried through the second 
letter of the alphabet, The catalogue of the 
Loan Book Exhibition at the Universtty of Cali 


Wisconsin Calitornia: but, as re 


States, much less 


been done his 
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fornia (1884) contains a few titles of Californian 
works,notably the earliest. Mr. Hildeburn,in fact, 
has produced the first scientific work of its kind. 
It is comprehensive in scope, with a chronologi- 
cal arrangement, which should be supplemented 
by an author-and-title index; the titles are ac- 
curately transcribed, accompanied by collations 
or references to authorities, often by iliustrative 
notes and the designation of a library which 
contains acopy. It is a pity, by the way, that 
bibliographers cannot agree upon some uniform 
scheme for thus designating libraries, such, for 
example, as that used in Bolton’s ‘ Catalogue of 
Scientific and Technical Periodicals’ (Washing- 
ton, 1885). About 4,500 titles have been collected, 
1,935 of which fill the present volume, covering 
the years 1585-1763. While 1685 has two titles, 
1701 has ten, 1751 has forty-three, and 1765 has 
seventy-one. According to Dr. Haven, there 
were published in 1763 in the United States 131 
works. 


—We note that Leeds’s ‘Temple of Wisdom? 
(1688) has surrendered its claim to be considered 
the first book printed in the British Colonies 
south of New England, in favor of ‘ The Excel- 
lent Priviledge of Liberty’ (1687), attributed to 
Penn. While the first Bible printed in America, 
Eliot’s Indian translation, dates from 1663, the 
second, which was in German, did not appear un- 
til 1743. German titles number about 270, and 
begin in 1728, though German type was not used 
until ten or twelve years later; a good part came 
from the press of the Ephrata community of 
Seventh Day Baptists. There are a few Dutch 
and Swedish titles, and about half-a-dozen Latin. 
The literature of the period was of course largely 
confined to almanacs and controversial works, 
but English light literature began to be reprinted 
about 1760, and after that date ‘‘some poem or 
play came forth at least annually from a native 
pen.” 


—At the opening of the present year there were 
four survivors of the sixty-odd philanthropists 
who founded the American Anti-Slavery Society 
in Philadelphia in 1853. One of these, the Rev. 
Orson 8S. Murray, died a few months ago, and 
on Saturday morning, November 21, passed away 
another, Elizur Wright, at Medford, Mass. Mr. 
Wright was born at South Canaan, Conn., on 
February 12, 1804, and graduated from Yale 
College in 1826. Three years later he became 
Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philoso- 
phy in the Western Reserve College, Ohio, and 
here there came to him, as to his colleagues, 
President Charles B. Storrs and Beriah Green, the 
anti-slavery message which Garrison delivered 
first through his Liberator, and then through his 
‘ Thoughts on Colonization.’ As in the case of so 
many eminent men and women of that day, 
Mr. Wright's destiny was changed by it. He re- 
moved to New York, became Secretary of the 
New York City Anti-Slavery Society founded in 
1833, and, as such, signed the call for the con- 
vention to found the National Society in De- 
cember of the same year. Of this organiza- 
tion he was made the domestic secretary, 
and a member of the Executive Committee, 
to which his services were invaluable. It was 
in 1833, too, taat he published an important 
tract, ‘The Sin of Slavery and its Remedy.’ 
His was a large part of that extraordinary ac- 
tivity in anti-slavery publications which threw 
the South into a panic when copies of the Emanci- 
pator, the A. 8. Record, the Slave’s Friend, and 
Human Rights found their way intothe Southern 
mails, and led tothe memorable rifling of the 
Charlestun post office, and the public burning of 
the * incendiary ” matter in 1855. Mr. Wright also 
founded and ably conducted in New York the 
anti-slavery Quarterly Magazine. In 1838 Mr. 


, 





Wright was led to abandon the view that 
the anti-slavery agitation should be purely 
moral, acting upon political parties as upov 
the churches, without identifying itself with 
either. He then, in company with Myron Hol- 
ley (whose life he has written within the past 
five years), Alvan Stewart, J. G. Birney, Henry 
B. Stanton, Gerrit Smith, and others, ardently 
strove to convert the existing anti-slavery orga- 
nization into a political machine. This being 
frustrated by the opposition of Mr. Garrison and 
his friends, the Liberty Party was formed at 
the cost of a breach in the anti-slavery ranks. 
Mr. Wright’s fate was again determined for 
him, and for about a year he edited in Bos- 
ton a paper founded in antagonism to the Libe- 
rator. From that time his career was merged 
in the political evolution which resulted in 
the Republican party : he established in Boston 
the Chronotype, and subsequently edited tbe 
Commonwealth. No more racy and caustic poli- 
tical writing has ever been known in this country 
than saw the light in those Free Soil papers. 
From journalism Mr. Wright reverted to mathe- 
matics, becoming an insurance actuary, and 
ultimately the head of the State Superintendence 
of that interest, which he managed, if not 
always with sound judgment, with a high inte+ 
hgence, and forced on life-insurance companies 
all over the United States reforms which are per- 
manent and of great advantage to the insured. 
Mr. Wright was a man of extreme impulsiveness 
and warm-heartedness, of real disinterestedness, 
of rare independence, and of no little versatility 
of talent, of which (besides the proofs already 
cited) his standard translation of La Fontaine’s 
Fables in verse (begun about 1837) is an example. 
He has for two generations been a familiar name 
and figure in Boston, and his death removes 
one of a great and heroic breed of New Eng- 
land men. 


— Mr. George P. Upton, one of the few able 
musical critics of the West, has prepared a 
useful book catled the ‘The Standard Operas’ 
(Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co.). It summa- 
rizes briefly the plots of all the operas wkich one is 
likely to hear at the present day, besides giving 
short biographic sketches of the composers, and 
mentioning the most important numbers in each 
opera. Mr. Upton’s volume is a great improve- 
ment in every way on two similar books, by A. S. 
Gatty and ‘ Notelrac,” published in 1880 and 
1883. I+ is better printed and much more compre- 
hensive, and the summaries of the plots are so 
clear, logical, and well-written that one can read 
them with real pleasure, which cannot be said of 
the ordinary operatic synopses. But. the most 
important circumstance is that Mr, Upton’s book 
is fully abreast of the times. It does not, like 
the othe: works named, include any of the operas 
which have disappeared from the stage within the 
last decade or so, but gives in their place a full 
account of all of Wagner’s music dramas. Of 
340 pages no fewer than 74 are devoted to Wag- 
ner, and this is as it should be, not only because 
there is so much more to be said about Wagner’s 
poems than about other opera libretti, but be- 
cause Wagner has now, in this country as in Ger- 
many, taken his place at the head of all operatic 
composers, as far as frequency of performance 
and the verdict of the best judges are concerned. 
Goldmark’s *“‘Queen of Sheba” and Goetz’s 
‘Taming of the Shrew ” might have been added 
by Mr. Upton to his list, as they are among the 
few operatic successes of recent date, and will 
both be heard in New York this winter for the 
first time. An appendix contains a list of operet- 
tas and of operas less frequently heard. In this 
list there are some arbitrary omissions—for in- 
stance, Rubiustein’s most successful opera, ‘‘ The 
Maccabees,” is not included in the number of his 





works, nor is Strauss’s ‘‘ Queen’s Lace Handker- 
chief ” alluded to. 


— Mr. Walter Damrosch is certainly not defi- 
cient in daring ambition. He has signalized the 
first year of his conductorship of the Oratorio 
Society by selecting for performance, besides the 
** Messiah,” two of the most difficult works in 
the whole range of musical literature—Berlioz’s 
“Requiem” and Wegner’s “ Parsifal,” which 
is to be given as a dramatic oratorio. The 
‘“* Requiem” was performed on Thursday evening, 
and it may be said that, if the same standard of 
execution can be attained in ‘ Parsifal,” the 
Oratorio Society and their conductor will 
have reason to congratulate themselves, and the 
audience no ground to be dissatisfied. Not that 
the performance of the ‘‘ Requiem” was beyond 
criticism—far from it; for to achieve such a re- 
sult with this difficult work would require at 
least a score of full rehearsals with orchestra, and 
that would imply the financial ruin of any 
society not luxuriating in Government sup- 
port; but such shortcomings as there were— 
a flattening of the chorus in the first number, an 
occasional want of decision and orchestral co- 
operation —did not seriously mar the appreciation 
of the work asa whole. Of all the forces employ- 
ed the female chorus deserves most praise for beau- 
ty of toneand precision. The four additional brass 
bands in the “Dies Ire” did not miss their cue, and 
Berlioz’s extraordinary device of thus building up 
a colossal pyramid of sound must have had an 
overwhelming effect on those who had not heard 
it before, though after repeated hearing it loses 
its impressiveness, because Berlioz’s vaulting am- 
bition so o’erleaps itself—tbhat is, because the 
method employed by him to express his idea is so 
much vaster and more stupendous than the musi- 
cal material, that an effect of hollowness is inevi- 
tably produced. And this, in a word, is the 
general fault of Berlioz’s music. Never was 
there a mind more ferffle in devising original 
and extraordinary forms and methods of exe- 
cution, and seldom one less fertile in musi- 
cal ideas than Berlioz’s. For some years the 
glowing and dazzling orchestral garb of his 
compositions has confused the judgments of 
many regarding their merits; but to those who 
have often beard them it becomes more and 
more certain that Berlioz was little more than a 
mere colorist. Had he been endowed with only one- 
tenth of the fertility of ideas of a Beethoven, Schu- 
bert, or Schumann, he would have been the 
greatest of all French composers. As it is, the 
verdict of posterity will doubtless assign him 
a rank after Saint-Saéns, Gounod, and Auber, if 
not one or two other French composers. In the 
whole *‘ Requiem,” though it requires more than 
two hours for its performance, there is only one 
number, the Sanctus, which has a melodic 
charm so great as to impress itself indelibly on 
the memory and to be recalled with pleasure. 
To give a more stirring close to the concert, 
Mr. Damrosch produced, for the first time, a por- 
tion of Berlioz’s ‘‘Symphonie Funébre et Tri- 
omptale,” for string and military orchestra, and 
chorus ad libitum. Whathas just been said of 
Berlioz’s music in general applies especially to 
this selection. It is pompous, hollow, void of 
ideas and inspiration; its effect being entirely 
produced through Berlioz’s clever handling of the 
instrumental and vocal masses, 
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ly interesting and noteworthy, but they would 
be even more so were the promise of t_e title- 
page more fully kept. They actually cover le s 
than halfof the nineteenth century so far as .t 
has yet lapsed. They begin wi h Coleridge, and 
with Coleridge the philosopher a d_theolo- 
gian—that is to say, from the ‘ Aids to Reflec- 
tion,’ in 1825, when Coleridge the poet was al- 
ready a quarter of a century remote and a long 
stretch of Coleridge the lecturer and the political 
and literary criti had intervened. They ‘* reach 
to 1860 at t e utmost,” save as they have six or 
eight pages at the end devote to t_e develop- 
ment of religious thought subsequent to that 
time. The century was so barren previous to 
Doctor Tulloch’s anterior limit that we can only 
be grat ful to him for beginning where he did; 
b t his posterior limit has prevented — is conduct- 
ing us through fields where he is peculiarly at 
howe, and where his cri icism would be excep- 
tionally important. Those who recall an article 
from his pen th.ee or four ye rs ago, inthe Con- 
temporary Review, upon the later aspects of reli- 
gious thought in Scotland, will wi h it had been 
printed as an ap endix to the present volume, if 
a more exhaustive treatment of the subject was 
impossible. Certainly no previous section of the 
century was so important to the Scottish Church 
as the last dozen years have been, syn hronizing 
as they do with the critical developm nt which 
has produced the studies of Robertson Smith and 
the theol gical development which h*s produced 
the ‘Scotch Sermons’ of 1880 i+ the Church of 
S_otland and in the Free Kirk, nd am ng the 
United Presbyterians equally signiticant expre - 
sions. But nothing more significant thn the 
book immediately in hand has yet appeared. It 
reveals a thinker occupying u position o° the 
first importa ce inthe Church of Scotland, whose 
intellectual sympathies are hardly less expansive 
than Dean Stanley’s, and whose moral sympa- 
thies are certainly as inclusive. That of all the 
men whom he discusses it is Robertson of Brigh- 
ton who kindles most his admiration, is perhaps 
as good a hint as can be given of his own reli 
gious point of view. 

The volume is extremely readable, It is dedi- 
cated to Mrs. Oliphant in terms of glowing ad- 
miration. It seems that many years ago Doctor 
Tulloch and Mrs, Oliphant planned an important 
work in the line of these lectures, which they 
were to carry out together, but which is now 
not likely to be attempted, the more’s the pity. 
The first lecture treats of ‘‘ Coleridge and his 
School.” It hardly need be said that Doctor 
Tulloch’s estimate of Coleridge as a religious 
thinker is very different from that of Mr. Traill, 
as superficial as it was contemptuous, in the 
‘English Men of Letters.’ He rightly estimates 
the movement that sprang from him as the most 
fertile and pervasive of the period of which he 
treats. He claims for it a three-fold operation : 
the renovation of Christian ideas; the advance 
of Biblical study ; an enlarged conception of the 
Church. He is as indifferent as Mr. Traill to 
Coleridge's metaphysic-a mere restoration of 
the Platonizing divinity of the time of Charles 
the Second, mixed up with a little Kant and 
Schelling. ‘‘Coleridge’s most distinctive work 
was to restore the broken harmony between rea- 
son and religion, by enlarging the conception of 
both, but of the latter especially ; by showing 
how man is essentially a religious being, having 
a definite spiritual constitution, apart from which 
the very idea of religion becomes impossible.” 
Therefore religion is not a something brought to 
man from a sphere beyond his normal structure, 
as the Evangelicals believed, and, so believing, 
destroyed the unity of human experience, and 
not only separated religion from art and phi- 
losophy, but also from morality: it is the natural 
development of human nature. But while he 





made religion alive for the reason as well as for 
the conscience, ‘he was, with all his vivid and 
large intuition, a Christian agnostic.” Had he 
eared to do so, Dector Tulloch might perhaps 
have shown that this aspect of his character has 
encouraged those who have, like Doctor Mansel, 
insisted that Revelation may rush in where Phi- 
losophy fears to tread. 
to Biblical criticism, ‘Confessions of an Inquir 
ing Spirit,’ was not published till 1840, six years 
after his death. Doctor Tulloch does not over 

rate the influence of its ideas nor the charm of 
its (at times) impassioned eloquence. His volume 
*On the Constitution of Church and State, which 
Mr. Traill does not even mention, though written 
in his most rambling and disjected fashion, was 
certainly the exposition of a large and beautiful 
ideal of a state church, however impracticable it 
may be—an organization that should be a nurs- 
ing mother to *‘all the so-called liberal arts and 
sciences, the possession and cultivation of which 
constitute the civilization of a country John 
Sterling and his first biographer, Julius Charles 
Hare, are briefly characterized in the concluaing 
pages of the first lecture as the most important 


Coleridge's contribution 


of Coleridge's earlier disciples. 

The second lecture has for its subject ** The 
Early Oriel School and its Congeners.” There 
is brief mention of Thirlwall, whose translation 
of Schleiermacher’s * Luke’ significant 
event, and Milman, whose * History of the Jews,’ 
with its naturalizing of various miracles and 
general humanizing of the storv, was an abomi 
nation on its first appearance. But the lecture 
is mainly devoted to Whately, Arnold, and 


was a 


Hampden. The proportions of the admiration 
allotted to Whately and Arnold are not those 
with which we have become familiar. It is 
Whately who elicits the most cordial note : “No 


man ever loved truth more, or more boldly fol- 
lowed it as he found it.” The main distinction 
of Whately is found in his separation of tradi- 
tional from Scriptural authority. The verbal in- 
spiration of the Bible and the notion of a ** Chris 
tian Sabbath ” met with bis most severe disappro 
bation. The ot 
William Lloyd Garrison pro 
nounced upon the latter point 
gested of the breadth and calmness of Arnold's 
temper, and of his knowledge of the world and 
of human history and character, but high praise 
is accorded to his Biblical criticism, the immedi- 
ate outcome of his historical alhance with Nie 
buhr, and it is claimed that he and Augustus 
William Hare did more than any other preach 
ers of their time to break down the old techni 
-alities of the pulpit. But it was another Oriel 
man, Doctor Hampden, who, in his generation, 
raised the loudest tumult of abuse by his * Phi- 
losophical Evidence of Christianity,’ which was 
an onslaught upon * logical theology,” affirming 
it to be a mixture of Patristic and Scholastic ele- 
ments, without any Scriptural or rational basis. 
Quoting Mozley’s * Reminiscences’ concerning 
Hampden—* He stood before like a mile- 
stone and brayed at vou like a Jackass "— Doctor 
Tulloch takes oc -asion to express his opinion of the 
Mozley book : ** Its judgments of men are neither 
candid nor intelligent.” he date of Hampden’'s 
book was IN. and the young Tory Gladstone 


* infidelity.” as it was called, 
not 
Doubts are sug 


was Inore 


you 


was consenting to the ecclesiastical punishment 
of the offender. a fault for which in time he made 
a full amend. 

Lecture IIL. deals with the * Oxford or Anglo- 


Catholic Movement.” Some of its sternest 
phrases characterize the “‘prentice work” of 
Hurrell Froude, with which Newman was so 


much taken. Brief and loving mention is made 
of Keble, not without strictures on the intellec- 
tual narrowness which prevented his seeing any 


| truth or good outside the Church of England. 


His * principle of probability ~ brought him into 





closest sympathy with Newman, whose ‘Gram 
mar of Assent’ ts its elaborate formal exposition 


It is condensed by Doctor Tulloch thus: Only as 
sent strongly enough to anything, and it will um 
bed itself in vour verity of the 


rst 


wind as a 


order. His sketch of the Oxford movement is 
very clear and bright) In conelusion he ex 
presses a doubt, which is elaborated in a careful 
note, Whether Newman ever was an Anglo-Cath 

lic in any real sense: “ His Anglo Catholicisu 
was, after all, only a state of transition from 


Evangelicism or something hke liberalism ¢ 


Romanism.” And he is impressed, as every 
careful reader of the * Apologia pro sud Vita 
must be, by the purely formal character of tl 


process which carried Newman into the Roman 
Catholic Church 

Tne fourth lecture, on 
Scotland,” 


Religious Thought 


tas kersking 


is devoted mainly to Th 


with briefer notices of Johu MacLeod Campbell 
and Edward Irving, and a passing mention, kind 
ly and appreciative, of George Combs For the 
‘quiet country gentleman, Mr, Thomas Erskine 


of Linlathen,” one of the few, the very few f 
whom Carlyle spoke only loving words, Doctor 
Tulloch’s reverence is so great that at obscures 
somewhat his criticism on his always mvstical 
and sometimes misty turn of thousht Tle knew 
him personally well, and he gives his own tn 

pression of this gentle spirit, He is very frank 
in bis avowal of the antagonism of Erskine 


Views and those of Campbell, which were vers 
similar, to the prevailing theology of their fun 
He « the ifS « 


of these views 





might be 


worst of his 


Church for 
Litferent 
saved Edward Irving also from 
Doctor Tulloch 


Irving seriously as a leader of relig 


ondemins 
treatment 
the 

sut 


annot consider 


sad fate. 
ous thought 
the 


was toh 


**He was, in short, wholly destitute of 


erity 


cal intellect. He never knew what it ld 
his mind in doubt or suspense 
The lecture upon * Thomas Carlyle as a Reli 
gious Teacher “+s at once a brief biography and 
Dr 
much of 


On the wh le, 


criticism of Fulloch’s di tinguished country 
man With 


caustic sentences, 


admiration it ha some 
considering the 
sta ding of the writer. it must be regarded as ex 

tremely kind, generous, and sympathetic. Car 

Ivie’s triumph in 1826 over the * soul-maddening 
Mud-Gods of his Epoch,” with all their * Phk 

gethons and Stvgian quagmires,” and his emer 
he Eternal blue of Ether,” is attri 
buted to a temporar 
digestion. His 

found in demal of 
Personality. bis exaltation of Strength as the di 
his alliance with it 


gence “into 
ess of health and yood 


to 
miracles and of 


ack 


antago. ism Christianity is 


Divine 


his 


Vine ideai: in his assertion 
of a Divine Power superior to matter; his deriva 
tion of man from this Power; his dis in-tion of 
right and wrong as eternaliy different; his vague 
belief in immortality. 

Coming in his sixth lecture to James Mill and 
his more famous son, Dr. Tulloch is stil upon his 
native heath, and his paralle] between the elder 
Mill and Carlyle is full of interest 
both brought up religiously and destined for the 
Church. But the break -f Mill with the Church, 
and Christianity, and generally, was 
much more sharp than Carlyle’s. Dr. Tulloch is 
exceptionally severe in his dealing with James 
Mill’s representations of the Scottish theology of 
his time. But it may be doubted whether he ex- 
aggerated in the least degree its average hideous- 
ness. The ghastly particulars of the younger 
Mill’s early education are brought vividly to 
mind by Dr. Tulloch’s rapid sketch. The value 
of his thinking for religion is found in its neces- 
sitating a revision of conventional beliefs. But 
he also did much to vindicate the moral side of 
religion. Dr. Tulloch’s account of Mill’s Necessa 
rianism will not be accepted by those who know 
it at first hand as fair and sufficient. There will 
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be more agreement with his estimate of George 
Grote and his wife as narrow and sectarian bigots 
of the negative stripe. 

The lecture (VIL) upon Maurice and Kingsley 
admirably discriminates their mental chzracter- 
istics, their differences from each other an* fr m 
the conventional types. The temperame t of 
Kingsley was thoroughly poetic; that of Maurice 
about as little so as possible, The estimate of 
Maurice is not that which generally prevails, but 
ed to think that .t is much more 
It is that he wae remarkably dogmatic and 
not without occasional bigotry. His insistence 
on rebaptism when he left the Unitarians for the 
Established Church is condemned as a capital ex- 
ample of his p tty narrowness. His intellectual 
parentage is traced to Erskine and Coleridge; 
Erskine the feminine factor. ‘Scholar and 
thinker as he was, no man wa® ever less of a 
purely historicai critic. He saw everywhere a 
retlection of his favorite ideas.” 

A second lecture on ** The Broad Church,” the 
eighth and last in the course, is allotted princi- 
pally to Robertson of Brighton, and to Bishop 
Ewing, of the Scottish Episcop..l Church. The 
characterization of Robertson is warm and ad- 
miring. He had none of Maurice’s dread of * dif- 
ferent sorts of opinion.” ‘He did not shrink 
from the word * Liberal’ in religion. It expressed 
the generous recognition of difference and expan- 
sion of opinion here as in other things.” This as 
pect of Robertson’s preaching is, to Dr. Tulloch’s 
thinking, that which will prove most lasting. It 
is another sign of Doctor Tulloch’s liberality that 
in speaking of the development since 1860, he 
singles out for special approbation Dr. James 
Martineau, referring to his ‘Types of Ethical 
Theory,’ recently noticed im these columns. He 
dates a new epoch from Stanley’s ‘ Corinthians’ 
and Jowett’s ‘ Thessalonians, Galatians, and Ro- 
mans.’ With these publications began the under- 
standing of the New Testament as ‘a living li- 
terature and not a mere repertory of doctrinal 
texts.” And he finally declares, *‘ Unity can 
never come from dogma, as our forefathers un- 
happily imagined. Dogma splits rather than 
unites, from its very nature.” 

The importance of Doctor Tulloch’s work is 
more in virtue of its generai spirit, so broad and 

weet, than on account of its particular opinions. 
It will not only attract and interest; it will bea 
potent factor in the further progr-_ss of that pro- 
cess of doctrinal amelioration which it so happily 


we are incli 
just. 


describes. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS.—II. 


It isa discouraging reflection that when there is 
so much good literature in the English language, 
the mind of youth should turn or be turned to 
such books as *The Rover of the Andes’ (T. 
Nelson & Sons). True, it does not belong to the 
lowest type of sensational stories, but Mr. Bal- 
lantyne has crammed it full of most amazing ad- 
ventures, the conjunction of which is incredible. 
The hero, or one of them, rather, is supposed to 
be an Irishman, but is totally unrecognizable as 
The farcical element of the story, badly 
No doubt the 
average boy will find the book entertaining, but 
his pleasure will be at the expense of taste, 
imagination, and judgment. 

What special need among people who wish to 
read books of travel will be subserved by Lizzie 
W. Champney’s ‘Three Vassar Girls in Italy’ 
(Estes & Lauriat) it is hard to say. It isa sort 
of diluted guide-book, with a flimsy thread of 
rather silly personal narrative running through 
its confusion of places, bistorical facts, and poet- 
ic allusions. There may possibly be persons who 
will read it with pleasure and profit, but they 
will be those whom the confmonplace does not 


such. 
done, is introduced ad nauseam. 





repel, and whv are ignorant of the writers who 
have sketched Italy with poetic and graphic 
pencil. Of the many cuts which lend a helping 
hand to the poverty of the text, very few appear 
tobe new. That of Pisa’s Leaning Tower rep- 
resents it as far too much inclined. 

Mrs. Molesworth’s ‘Us, An Old-Fashioned 
Story’ (Macmillan) is very charming. A dear 
little six-year-old ** bruvver” and sister consti- 
tute the “‘us” whose adventures with gypsies 
form the theme of the story. Mrs. Molesworth’s 
style is graceful, and she pictures the little ones 
with brightness and tenderness. <A few religious 
touches will recommend the book to the coliect- 
ors of Sunday-School libraries. The illustra- 
tions are by Walter Crane. 

‘The Satinwood Box,’ by J. T. Trowbridge, 
recently a serial of Youth’s Companion, is now 
issued in book-form by Lee & Shepard. It is the 
story of a legacy bequeathed to an unlikely re- 
cipient, and of the conduct into which he is led 
by fear of losing it—conduct improbable as well 
as repulsive, since a well-trained boy would not 
be apt to tell lies and practise the arts of thief 
and housebreaker, especially while aiming to 
preserve an approving conscience. Even taking 
into consideration his subsequent confession, the 
fortunate sequel seems undeserved. As usual 
with the works of this prolific author, lively 
incident abounds, and the interest is well main- 
tained, but a certain lack of refinement in con- 
ception and workmanship stamps the book as 
belonging only to second-rate literature. 

‘The Joyous Story of Toto,’ by Mrs. Laura E. 
Richards (Boston: Roberts Bros.), deserves its 
name, being brimful of fun and cheerfulness. 
Toto and his grandmother and the birds and 
beasts of the forest make a very motley circle of 
friends, who all meet together and tell amusing 
stories of delightful 1mpossibilities. The tale of 
this wonderful friendship itself will be as inte- 
resting as anything else to some young readers. 
In view of the great pleasure they will take in the 
book it seems almost hypercritical to suggest that 
our authoress sometimes fails to adapt her style 
to children, and could afford to be more careful 
in her selection of humorous ideas and scenes. 
An unexceptionable book for a child should, 
however, to our thinking, contain neither bur- 
lesque descriptions nor stories of courtship nor 
brutal incidents, The illustrations are amusing. 
One, at least, of the stories has appeared be- 
fore. 

From Roberts Bros. comes also * A Little Coun- 
try Girl.’ Susan Coolidge being the author, it is 
not surprising to find this an easy, natural, re- 
fined iittle story, interesting without being ex- 
citing. The various descriptions of Newport 
scenery are graphic and charming; the graceful 
refinements of wealth and taste are pleasantly 
sketched. The book rather tends to make the 
reader fee] that life without ail these softer ad- 
juncts is hardly desirable. Perhaps to counter- 
act this tendency—an unsuitable factor in the 
education of young republicans—the author has 
given to Candace, who is ‘ The Little Country 
Girl,” a stronger morale than to her wealthy 
cousins, and makes the happy ending of the sto- 
ry turn on her clear-sighted rectitude of thought. 

‘Stanley Grahame,’ by Gordon Stables (A. C. 
Armstrong & Son), is a poor story of adventures 
in this country and Africa. Whether the au- 
thor, an Englishman, is really ignorant of the 
gecgrapby of America, or simply draws upon 
his imagination in his account cf the Virginia 
plantation near a great inland sea bordered by 
‘‘wild mountain peaks, the home of the black 
bear, the python, and the puma,” we are unable 
tosay. Notwithstanding all his efforts to intro- 
duce sensational incidents, he fails to interest, 
while his forced humor and frequent imitations 
of a rollicking sea-dog style are wearisome. 





The biography of Dickens which his eldest 
daughter has contributed to ‘“‘The World’s 
Workers ” (Cassell & Co.) is professedly written 
for children, and presents bim only im his do- 
mestic life as a father. There isa brief account 
of his boyhood, in which unfortunately the tone 
is one of sentimental pity almost wholly unre- 
lieved by any nobler suggestion. But the rest of 
the thin volume is occupied with a sketch of his 
household in its successive homes and sojourns; 
his frolics with the young people; the various 
ravens, cats, and dogs which were the pets; 
Christmases and New Yeats; and little inci- 
dents. many of which sre touching and pleasant 
toknow. This matter is filled in with a few ex- 
tracts from his works and mavy from his letters 
on topics interesting to children, or about hisown 
small charges and their affairs, and there is a de- 
tailed account of a railway disaster in which he 
sustained a severe nerycus shock. The style of 
the narrative is infected throughout with the 
sentimentality already noticed, but otherwise it 
is an agreeable picture of the home life of 
Dickens, and may excite an interest in his works 
among the young, though it is more likely to be 
of greater use to those who already know some- 
thing of his writings. 

Mr. George Cary Eggleston’s ‘ Strange Stories 
from History for Young People’ (Harpers) is 
chiefly reprinted from Harper's Young People, 
and well deserves the honor of book form. The 
stories are told in a spirited and interesting man- 
ner, and, being for the most part out of the com- 
mon rut, are fresh reading for old as well as 
They are not all equal. The one enti- 
tled ** The Sad Story of a Boy King ” isan account 
of the reign of Richard IL., a good deal of it be- 
ing devoted to his mature years; and, as is natu- 


young. 


ral, a history of twenty-two years in nine pages 
is too general and devoid of incident to be espe- 
cially interesting. There 
attractive illustrations. 

For those who believe in ‘‘ words of one sylla 
ble” books, the ‘ History of Ireland,’ by Agnes 
Sadlier, and * Lives of the Presidents of the 
United States,’ by Miss Helen W. Pierson (Rout- 
ledge), can be recommended. They are prepared 
with considerable skull, are in excellent type, well 
illustrated, and moderate in price. In bocks of 
this class it is of course not intended to give any- 
thing more than well-admitted facts without com- 
ment, and we do not find much occasion to criti- 
cise the views presented; we should, however, 
ratber demur to the statement (p. 57) that Jeffer 
son, next to Washington, was * the best chief of 
a free land that the world has known.” Both 
books, we should say, are strongly national in 
their tone, as isright. As to the principle upon 
which they are prepared, of words in one sylla- 
ble, we think it an entirely false one. Words of one 
syllable are no easier for childien than properly se- 
lected words of several syllables—often are harder. 
For instance naught isa harder word than no- 
thing. So withsuch words as siege, through, reali, 
sketch, wealth, friends, and a host of others. 
The rule has to be violated in the case of proper 
names, and we observe that it is violated also in 
such necessary words as treaty and government, 
while it is got around by such abbreviations as 
‘mong, “neath, ‘yainst. But a more decisive ob- 
jection to this principle is the necessity under it 
of clumsy sentences and roundabout, inaccurate 
expressions. We are told, for instance (p. 143), 
that Chase “ was placed in charge of the funds 
of the land,” and then ** was made Chief Judge.” 
We must say that the authors haveshown a good 
deal of ingenuity, and met with a good deal of 
success in avoiding this defect. 

Mr. F. Opper’s vein of humor is well known 
through the medium of Puck, and we need say 
no more of the artistic side of ‘Slate-and-Pencil 
People’ (White, Stokes & Allen), Mrs, Opper’s 


are a number otf 
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verses are clever above the average, whether they 
describe the nice old man who reels off a yard or 
so of good advice; the ecstasies of *‘ the last boy ” 
on this planet, ** with all the other people dead ™; 
the infant phenomenon who calls for a copy of 
Wagner's Technology; or Young America in 
charge of a policeman : 
‘Have you seen my papa and my mamma anywhere ’ 
I don’t know how it happened—but they’re lost! 
It’s really most unkind in them togive me such a scare 
I told them to be careful when we crossed 
Those crowded streets: to just keep hold of hands and 
follow me; 
And then--I stopped to see that jumping mouse 


The man sold on the corner, and they lost themselves, 
you see 


Perhaps we'll find them at the station house.” 


In ‘Little Chicks and Baby Tricks, by Ida 
Waugh (E. P. Dutton & Co.), there is a mixture 
of doggerel and of fairly good verse, both serious 
and childish. The colored plates are to be praised 
rather for their general sympathy with infant 
life than for their execution in line or tint. The 
grouping and expression in ** The New Baby ™ are 
of the best. 

A thoroughly wholesome and charming book 
is ‘ Anima] Stories, Old and New, told in Pic- 
tures and Prose by Harri:on Weir’ (E. P. Dutton 
& Co.). Mr. Weir’s animal drawings have de- 
lighted more than one generation, and they are 
here printed both in color and in the brown ink 
of the text, which abounds in wonderful stories 
of mtelligence and affection on the part of dogs 
and cats mainly. but also of pigs, horses, and 
foxes 


With illustrative ce- 
Philadelphia: J. B. 


Lamia. By John Keats. 
signs by Will H. Low. 
Lippincott Co. 

THE publication of Vedder's ‘ Rubdéiyat of Omar 

Kbayydm’ was justly considered an important 

event in the history of book-illustration in this 

country. The success of that work bas evident- 
ly given confidence to other publishers. and we 

now find the J. B. Lippin-ott Co. bringing out a 

work of no less importance. It is to be hoped 

that the ‘ Lamia’ will meet with sufficient success 
to act in its turn as an encourager of further 
work of equal seriousness, and that, sooner or 
later, we may even find a publisher in New York 
sufficiently ambitious to emulate the Boston and 

Philadelphia firms that have given us these two 

books. 

The bracketing of the two together is almost 
inevitable, because they are the two most impor- 
tant examples we have where an artist has chosen 
his own subject and worked out the whole book, 
covers and title-page and all, from a central idea, 
and where, his designs once made, they are given 
us as nearly as possible as they left his hand, 
without the intervention of another personality, 
in the shape of an engraver, to alter—as an en- 
graver necessarily must—every line and every 
tone. But the similarity ends here, and the 
books are as entirely different in aim and man 
ner as it is possible for two serious and original 
works to be. In Mr. Low’s work there is nothing 
resembling the mysticism of Vedder. It is clear, 
clean-cut, and classical. There is no attempt at 
decorative writing, or at making the illustrations 
a sort of berder, with space left for the text. 
The poem is prinfed in good, clear type, which 
is a great gain for those who think a bock is to 
be read as well as looked at ; and the drawings, 
while of varying sizes, are all, with the exception 
of head and tail-pieces, etc, of plain rectangular 
forms, taking in the fujl width of the page. This 
alone tends to give the whole book an air of so- 
briety, dignity, and common sense which is in 
contrast with Mr. Vedder's Orientalism, and in 
still greater contrast with the wearisomely un- 
original atteinpts at originality,and mock-Japan- 
ese fantasticalities, of much American illustra- 
tion 








But the great difference between this and the 
general run of illustrated books is in the quality 
of the drawings themselves. Of 
large a work there is some unevenness, and in 
thereabouts, there 
necessarily different degrees of merit, but the 
best ones are of a very high order indeed, and 
the set. taken as a whole, could hardly be 
celled, if equalled, by any set of book-illustra 
tions ever published. 

Mr. Low has taken large 
ther, and many of his designs can hardly b 
called illustrations in the titeral being 
rather a new interpretation of the subject 
worked out upon parallel lines by the artist. He 
has rightly considered that, working in a diffe 
ent medium from the poet, he must 
his effect in a different way. Take, for an ex 
ample, the treatment of Lamia’s transformatica 
Keats's description of thisit would be almost im 


course, mb seo 
these forty drawings. or are 
ex 
liberties with his au 


SeTISE, 


often gau 


possible to realize in painting, and quite impossi 


ble even to suggest in black-and-white. He ck 
scribes the serpent writhing upon the ground 


dwelling chiefly upon her changes of « 


“The colors all inflamed throughout her trai 
She writhed about, convulsed with scarlet pain 


and then—she vanishes. Without her color shy 


would be simply loathsome, and, of course, het 
disappearance is upsuggestible by drawing. Mr 


Low has overcome the difficulty by passing to 
one side of it, and has, in a noble and grave con 
position, given us Lamia inthe act of transtor 
mation, her upper part complete woman, but a 
hint of snaky tail folding amid the long grass 
that hides her to the waist 

A minor instance of the 
found in the treatment of the Hermes in 
same drawing. Keats's Hermes has 


Same thing ois fo bx 


- solden hat 
Falleu in jealous curls abou 


t his shoulders toa 


which, with its suggestion of color, is very pretty 
and reminds one of the Mereury in Corregeio’s 
* Education of Cupid.” But try it in black and 
white, and your Hermes will look more lke an 


Italian model than a Greek god, and so Mr. Low 
has ruthlessly shorn his locks. Working ia 
biack and white, he has felt that the seulptu 


resque ideal was more proper than the | 
resque, and has modelled bis 
Greek statues. 

This design is one of the best in the book, and 
the beautiful drawing and modelling of this s 
perb naked figure, dignified and vet gracefu 
its tranquil attitude, is an achievement that any 


artist might be proud of, and the whole composi 


} i 


Hermes after the 


tion, though but a few inches square and drawn 
for a book illustration, is as large in manner and 
as much a work of fine art as if it were a decora- 
tion ten feet long. The Hermes is alwavs tine 
as in the drawing ‘Into the creen-recessed woods 
they flew.” where he has a splendid back, and 
both 
figures; and in other drawings, like the meeting 
of Lamia and Lycius, with its balanced compe- 
sition—a head on either side and a little tree in 
the middle—there is a wonderful retinement and 
sweetness. 


there is a grand swmg and movement t 


ni to 


But it is useless to partécularize where there is 
so much that is admirable, and enough has been 
said to make apparent the main quality of the 
work, the way in which each drawing is worked 
out with as much loving care as if it were an 
elaborate pictur’. Such thoroughness raises il- 
lustration far above its ordinary level. and this 
book will certainly greatly increase Mr. Low's 
reputation both with his brother artists and with 
the public. 

The drawings have been excellently reproduced 
in photogravure by the Forbes Co. of Boston, 
and the printing and general get-up of the work 
reflect the greatest credit upon all concerned. 





ltalian Poou'ar Tales. By Thomas Frederick 
Crane, A.M. Bost Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
i. 
THE pursuit of comparative methods tn histor 
study, w h has b i leading ct rcterist 
the seh ship of the last half of this century 
has .1 isa large amount learning tliat 
wart from the Welusions it embadies, has a 
uitract rit s here toat us, | iin ‘ 
one mnav cA ! t ae | l t f tl sv 
new, at | t the vartetV, ext ni w 
of its i s i 1 astuad { race-ideas, W t! 
er poli il. rel rsocial In no age f 
tis the propa tudv of mankind” been s 1 
is r protitably followed, and its influe 
habituath ! ited mi f t ! 
tl ‘ ~ i ti \ { ! na ¥ ‘ } 
rol ith y 1 \s s of 8 
i ‘ VANS ~ { ~ 
ttre act it ill ‘ ; ‘ 
Vick e world int Jew and Gent tit anu 
barbariat vt ana : : t t 
erndicabl tl { fen t 
yils, ast i b mvths, rites, a 
beliels mh ifl ] { w“ kK st 
and reali thea " rt of in 
tual 1 wl rea ‘ i 
ground of t rai ‘ wathy when a 
CNSION Arise i wi nstitittes ft iit 
Ttbe nn itl i ow Whe | is 
» I ~ ! at Lies ‘ ‘ 
l wily ioubtey I sand 
portal s ! net mm . 
{ i ‘ bare | { Is ’ 1 1 it 
iis . t il 1 } : hae | ? 
whi frequientiv usurps f pia i 
ne ‘ anal Now ies 
wid i t ti ant part 
th n t « kK WwW ‘ ~ ’ 
V speal t t it rexamina 
t ? ™ ' t t = tl ' 4 ally f 
} valu l ih tk ‘ partly “ 
t reat hat have been made of thet 
i t i t t yew riwavs he of 
TOT st r Selves ne than for anv 
th tl v te Man's evolution 
Professor Crat ems to have kept in mit 
this double character it s sub) and nas re 
neiled. sw) far as was possible. the inewitabk 
wonistn between tl neds of the special stu 
nt { folk-lore and the tastes of the general 
1 i {talvy has been a story-telling land for 
nturies, and many of the popular tales received 
literary form, were reworked and adorned and 
tad I t 1 books, long ago. Many re 
ned, } vevel infold except ty the lips of 
the px ind have waited until our own decades 
to be collected directiv from the dialects. {ti 
these that Professor Crane has drawn for 
his translations. to the exclusion of what are 
calied, for the sake of distinction, the literary 


vermons; and he has made his selection so as to give 


the best or most complete illustrations of each well 
known type in the evele, so called, together with 
ts or brief 


show the 


abstra portions of other less perfect 
in the 
text 100 


lairy-tales 


‘ 


examples to 
the 


varying features 


plot or details, There are in the 
tales disposed in five general groups 
stories 


f Oriental origin, legend and ghost sto 
ries, nursery tales, stortes and jests. The range 
comprehends the entire mass of the popular tra 
dition in Italy in these departments, so far as it 
has been gathered in the receat large collections 
of Italian scholars; and thus the volume serves as 
a condensation of the literature of the subject, 
which in this country is not easily accessible to 
but the The notes, 
which fill more than sixty pages of fine print, are 
placed, in this case judiciously, at the end, and 
furnish ample directions for further investigation 


by references to the parallel versions of the tale 


any most favored students. 
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in the text, to be found elsewhere, and by valua- 
ble suggestions in respect to its affiliations with 
the stock of other nations. A few additional 
tales, which the author’s plan excluded from the 
body of the book, are included here for special 
purposes. There is not, however, in any parta 
discussion of the tales, or any general speculation 
or philosophizing in regard to them. Professor 
Crane's sole object seems to be to present a com- 
pact and comprehensive view of the Italian 
tolk-lore which bas been taken down in late 
years, and to supplement it by a sort of classified 
index to his sources. To students, therefore, his 
volume is simply invaluable, since it will save 
them much of the enormous amount of work 
which it represents; while the thorough know- 
ledge, the exhaustive imvestigation, the grasp 
and orderliness of mind, and the exactness of 
statement, which characterize it, make it a sub- 
stantial and highly honcrable contribu‘ion to 
American scholarship. 

Others than scholars, however, will find its 
pages full of entertainment, for the style is 
pleasant and rapid, and the subject, one need 
not say, is one that pleases old and young alike. 
Those stories in which there is the element of 
wonder predominate, as a matter of course; the 
scene is laid for the most part in that happy land 
of the impossible where one may comfortably 
bid farewell to facts and go a-Maying with his 
own fancy. One finds here what is still unfor- 
gotten of the world’s childhood, and may live 
over something of his own. Some of the stories 
are familiar from Grimm and Andersen, and 
some still live in English tradition; but others 
are less common and will prove a good find. 
Every variety of marvel seems to be here, and 
much that is very beautiful; and children whose 
taste has not been vulgarized nor their imagina- 
tion blighted, may be taught all the virtues from 
these old narratives, in which every hero is re- 
warded with a lovely princess, and every evil 
stepmother or envious sister is popped into her 
cauldron of boiling oil with unflinching poetical 
justice. There are a few legends of the disciples 
which could never be popular in a Puritan com- 
munity, and are irreconcilabie with the English 
sense of reverence for holy things. These area 
small fraction of the whole, and, as the volume 
is too heavy for children’s own hands, it need 
make no difference; but one who 1s in search for 
a Christmas tale will find few so wholly health- 
ful and charming as ‘“‘The King of Love,” or 
‘The Dancing Water, the Singing Apple, and 
the Speaking Bird,” or *‘ Lionbruno.” It would 
be wrong, however, to give the impression that 
this is either a Christmas or a children’s book. 
It is a storehouse of excellent *‘ winter tales,” 
nevertheless, and parents in search of really 
educating literature for their children might go 
almost anywhere and fare worse. 


Norwegian Pictures, Drawn with Pen and Pen- 
cil. Containing also a Glance at Sweden and 
the Gotha Canal. With a Map and 127 Illus- 
trations from Sketches and Photographs en- 
graved by E. Whymper, R. and E. Taylor, 
Pearson, and others. By Richard Lovett. Lon- 
don: The Religious Tract Society; New York : 
Nelson & Sons. 4to, pp. 224. 1885. 

To readers who have made acquaintance with 

previous volumes in the ‘*‘ Pen and Pencil Series,” 

‘Canadian Pictures,’ ‘French Pictures,’ ‘ Scot- 

tish Pictures,’ etc., few words will be needed to re- 

commend the new volume upon Norway. It 
seems in every way equal to its predecessors, 

**The object of this book,” according to the pre- 

face, ‘is to give those who hive not yet been 

able to visit Norway some conception of the won- 
derful beauty of the most accessible parts of that 
country,” and ‘“‘the end aimed at has been to 





put before the general reader a series of word 
pictures and of engravings illustrating as fully as 
possible the broad features of Scandiuavian sce- 
nery.” This end has been well accomplished. The 
illustrations, as the title indicates, are more than 
mere appendages to the text; and while some of 
the pictures are familiar, they are all good— 
the half-dozen after sketches by Professor Bon- 
ney being especially good—and they are well en- 
graved. Mr. Lovett’s text also is acceptable. 
Written in a modest and unpretending style, with 
roattempt at fine writing, itis excellent read- 
ing, and the descriptions are adequate, and give 
the reader a vivid and realistic conception of the 
beauty and grandeur of the scenes which he tries 
to depict. The author has frequently visited and 
isfamiliar with the country which he describes; 
and, selecting five or six of the most frequented 
routes of travel, and omitting everything which 
is trivial and commonplace, but carefully direct- 
ing attention to whatever is in any way noticea- 
ble or beautiful, he brings to pass before the 
reader’s mind a series of panoramas which de- 
serve to be called fascinating. We have first the 
voyage by steamer from Trondhjem tothe North 
Cape, and beyond to the Varanger Fjord, and 
back again, then the overland journey from 
Christiania, by railway, steamboat, and carriole, 
through the famous valleys of Gudbrandsdal and 
Romsdal, to the beautiful Molde Fjord on the 
west coast. This is followed by the west-coast 
steamer route from Trondhjem to Bergen, with 
excursions up the Sogne and Hardanger Fjords, 
famous both for beauty and for awful grandeur; 
then back to the capital from Bergen over the 
great mountain road which crosses the summit 
ata height of 3,252 feet, where snow lies along 
the roadside in July; and finally the reader is 
conducted from Christiania through southern 
Norway—Telemarken and Sezterdal—the dis- 
tricts celebrated for wood and silver carving, and 
the part of Norway least influenced, perhaps, by 
the outer world, and rewarding the traveller bet- 
ter than other parts of the country with sights of 
typical people, characteristic habits, curious cos- 
tumes, and picturesque buildings. In these 
chapters the numerous waterfalls for which Nor- 
way is so justly celebrated are described with 
unusual completeness and interest. In addition, 
the book contains three chapters giving some ac- 
count of the physical, political, and social as- 
pects of the country, habits, and customs, and an 
historical view of ancient Norway at the period 
of its conversion to Christianity; and, as an ap- 
pendix chapter, a glimps2 of Sweden is given in 
a brief review of the points of interest presented 
in a sea-voyage from Goteborg to Stockholm, re- 
turning via the Géta Canal,and continuing the 
journey by railway from Géteborg to Christi- 
ania. 

The author's text is free from errors of impor- 
tance, the most noticeable being due to his want 
of a thorough knowledge of the language. Thus 
he has not discovered that the definite article is 
an affix in many words, and needlessly writes 
the before such words as Saltbakken, Trolltin- 
derne, Lesjeskogen, Tyven, etc. Curiously, also, 
although attention is called on page 221 to the 
fact that ‘‘6” in names indicates an island, the 
letter ‘‘o” is wrongfully used in a great many 
names like Bygdé, Bodé, Vardé, Neré, Hest- 
mandi, and others. The well-meant attempt to 
represent in English the pronunciation of Nor- 
wegian names cannot be recommended. ‘‘ Good” 
certainly does not give the proper sound of Gud, 
nor * goot” that of gut; nor does “* flabbro” even 
approach the pronunciation of Fladbréd, while 
Linchceeping would be nearer the proper sound of 
Linképing than is “ Lincbipping.” Aalesund is 
represented upon the same page by “‘ Oalesund ’) 
and ‘‘ Olesoond,” and sj6 (sea), upon one page by 
‘*syé,” and upon the next by ‘‘syo.” Only once 





has the author ventured to use a Norwegian 
phrase, and then most unfortunately; for instead 
of writing, as he supposes, a polite request for a 
conveyance, he has made an impolite demand, in 
ungrammatical form, and, by misspelling. he will 
be shocked to learn, has taken the name of the 
Deity in vain. ‘‘ Bonder” and ‘ bonders” are 
awkward and improper coinages for the plural 
of bonde, peasaut ; the correct form is bénder. 
So, also, ‘‘kronor” is the Swedish plural of 
krona, and should not, therefore, be used in the 
chapters upon Norway, in which country the 
coin of equal value (26.8 cents) is called ‘‘ krone,” 
plural ‘‘ kroner.” ‘‘ Hovestnen” should be Hove- 
stuen ; ‘‘Fru Kirche,” Fru Kirke ; ‘* Smorgas,” 
Smorgas; ‘ Tinshég,” Tingshég, i. e., things- 
mound ; and *‘ Galdhéppiggen” should have but 
one p., i. e., Gald-hé-piggen, the peak of Gald 
heights. Norway is not quite so thinly popu- 
lated a country as Finland, for whereas the 
former has 1,915,000 people to an area of 318,195 
square kilometres, the latter has 2,111,240 inhabi- 
tants to 570,283 square kilometres, or 6.01 and 
5.7, respectively, to the square kilometre. And 
6,500 people should be added to the population 
given for Géteborg, and about 20,000 to the num- 
ber given for Stockholm. The ‘ Statsraad,” 
Council of State, of Norway consists of two 
Ministers and eight Councillors, and the Stor- 
thing (Parliament) always meets upon the first 
week-day in February. The author thinks Nord- 
kyn lies further north than the North Cape, but 
Friis’s map of Finmarken gives the former in 
latitude 71° 7’, and the latter in 71°10'10".. Upon 
the whole, ‘Norwegian Pictures’ remains the 
most interesting and valuable book upon Nor- 
way issued for some time, and is eminently suit- 
ed for a Christmas present. 





Protectionism: The Ism which teaches that 
Waste makes Wealth. By William Graham 
Sumner. Henry Holt & Co. 1885. 

AMONG that remarkable ccllection of apothegms 

dictated by Lord Bacon one day when he was too 

ill to work, is a story of a certain Bion, that was 

an atheist. In Bacon’s words, he ‘‘ was showed in 

a port city, in a temple of Neptune, many tables 

of pictures, of such as had in tempests made 

their vows to Neptune, and were saved from ship- 
wreck, and was asked, ‘How say yon now? Do 
you not acknowledge the power of the gods?’ 

But he said, ‘ Yes, but where are they painted 

that have been drowned after their vows?’” An 

even more pronounced scepticism is that of Pro- 
fessor Sumner concerning the salutary powers of 

protective duties. If a protectionist shows him a 

woollen mill and challenges him to deny that it is 

a great and valuable industry, he asks if it is due 

to the tariff. If told that itis not, he says that it 

is out of the discussion. If told that it is, he says 
that the mill is not an indusury atall. We pay 

60 per cent. tax on cloth. simply in order that 

that mill may be. The millis simply an institu- 

tion for making cloth cost 60 per cent. more of 
our preducts than it otherwise would; it is a nui- 
sance; its existence works loss and damage to so- 
ciety; it is maintained by taxes upon other indus- 
tries; they are productive and it is wasteful; the 
productive industries are damaged and ruined in 
order that the wasteful industry may flourish. 

Let us hear from these unprotected industries be- 

fore we glorify protection. 

If any protectionist is rash enough to raise 
an issue with this antagonist, he immediately 
finds himself overwhelmed with an avalanche 
of hard facts and solid arguments, and is for- 
tunate if he gets off without being stripped 
of every shred of logical defence, and madea 
public laughing-stock. If he attempts to protect 
himself by pleading his sympathy with the Ame- 
rican laborer, he is furnished with such demonstra- 
tions as compel him to impale himself on one 
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horn or the other of this bumiliating dilemma. 
If he tries to escape by pomting to the prosperity 
of the country under protection, he is informed 
that until he has shown how a people is 
be enriched by taxing itself to support unprofita- 


roing to 


ble enterprises, he might as well lay our prosperity 
fthe 
protectionists 1s not available in this particular 
Ordinarily their 
nents are chiefly made up of vague denunciation; 
but Professor Sumner is master of a style of de- 
nunciation that is not vague, and he is not hin- 

that 
The repertory of 
limited 
when they come to make specitic charges, com- 


to conflagrations and cyclones, One resource ¢ 


contest. replies to oppo- 


invective by fears he may be 
feelings. 


dered in his 
hurting 
the protectionists is indeed somewhat 


some one’s 


prehending only a series of rather stale proposi- 
tions concerning the British lion and the abuse of 
deductive reasoning, which have no particular 
On the other hand, 
Professor Sumner is abundantly supplied with 


bearing upon existing facts. 


telling illustrations from our own busine-s expe- 
rience, and has a capacity for most direct and 
forcible application of plain language to specific 
cases of protection, so that it is extremely im- 
prudent for protectionists to descend to particu 
lars. 
than to let him severely alone, giving out that 


Upon the whole they can do nothing wiser 


they hold themselves superior to contests with an- 
tagonists whose methods are so rude, 

Quite the must delightful instance of a reductio 
ad absurdum, which is practical encvugh to suit 
avy prctectionist, is afforded by the history of 
sugar bounties. In consequence of protection, 
sugar which is 7 cents a pound here, is 9 cents 
The 
head is as follows: United 
States, 51 pounds; Germany, 12 pounds; Eng- 
land, 67'; pounas. 


in Germany, while in England it is 5 cents. 
consumption per 
Professor Sumner remarks 
that he has sometimes had difficulty in making 
people understand the difference between waut- 
ing an “‘industry ” and wanting goods, but that 


this case ought to make the distinction clear. 
The Germans have the industry and the English 
have the sugar. Our own system operates in the 
same way, so that an American consumer has to 
pay 6'>5 cents for the same sugar that is sold to 


foreigners for 3'; cents. That is to say, the pro- 
tective duties of this country and Germany are 
inhabitants of 


countries for the purpose of enabling the 


nothing but taxes upon th ihese 
inhabi- 
tants of the British Isles to get their sugar cheap. 
This is cone of the most beautiful instances of pro- 
tecting our labor that we have ever known, and 
is quite enough to convert the Cobden Club itself 
igland. 
be that 


ize from the 


stion—outside of E 
In fact, the Economist remarks: * lt may 
i 


to the policy of prot 


the gain which we at present rea 
bounties may not be enduring, as 1t is impossible 
to believe that foreign nations will go on taxing 
to the extent of millions a 
year in order to supply us and others with sugar 


themselves several 
at less than its fair price; but that is no reason for 
refusing to avail ourselves of their liberality so 
lony as it does last.” 

he tariff is very soon to be a live issue, and 
those who wish to get a concise statement of the 
principal points of discussion will do well to buy 
and read this little manual. It is a handy I6mo 


that can be read through in a couple ot hours, 


but will furnish matter for reflection fer as many 





years. We venture to say that no one who has 
read it will hereafter labor under the impression 
that all free-traders are visionaries. 


A Larger Historyof the United States of Ame- 
rica, to the Close of President Jackson's Ac- 
ministration. 
son. 


By Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
Harper & Bros. 1886, 

Mr. HiGGInson has few Ame 
art of story-telling. 


an rivals in the 
No one is quicker to see an 





‘The Nation. 


effective point, cr more judicious in givin it 
just the extent of treatment which is most con- 
ducive to the general effect of the story. His 
‘Young Folks’ History’ } 


he most effect ® presenta- 


of the United States has 
forsome years been t 
tion of the story of 


minds. In this* Larger History’ he t-lis the sto 


American history to youn 


ry again, on very nearly the sam neral lines 


as before, but with a breadth of treatment suit 


ed to more mature minds. One may 
imagine one of the author's former * young folks,” 
now come f> manhood, turning to 
youth in the pages of this larger work, ar 
ingirn itthe same characteristics as t 
attracted him in his boyhood, There is the san 
indifference to many events which are comm 


con-idered as of very great historical in 


the same minute acquaintance with tue actual 
life of men and women at each period of cur hi 
tory, andthe same skillin depicting it. It ist] 


story of American history 
up” folks. 
The author seems to reject 


of a fundamental difference 


and Puritan” in our early histery. He very 
justly emphasizes che fact that the colomies we 
from the beginning homogeneous to a d 
which would not be realized by the reader of 
most of our histories; that the dominant class in 
Rhode Island and in South Carolina ditfered very 
little; and that the differentiation between 


un by the 


North and South was really bx 

ean Revolution, in which the dominant class 

the South was Whig and he! 
4 


the dominant class at the North, bee 


1 its ground, wh 


was ejected and made way for a more democrat 


ic system, It is therefore true, in a sense, 


since what was generally true of 
was generally true also of the other colonies, t 


gtory 





represents the whole c 
in that a comparatively 
voted to New England. 


ever, whether it 


large share of it is 
It is a question, how 

was Worth while to invite t! 

accusation of provincialism. 


Amon thre » 
Among other pi 








vocations to such a criticism one curious slip, at 
page 252, should be corrected. The passa is 
that which ends Patrick Heurvy’s speech befor 
the Congress of 1774. He says: ** The distir rs 
between Virginians, Pennss lvanians, New York 
ers, and New Englanders are no more. | 
a Virginian, | ical i text , 
us makes bim sa nota Virgit but a 
New Engiander.” 
The author claims in his preface tl 
trations compri by fart est Ss 
traits of states yet se : \ i 
book.” he « s s to be very 
Led Ti portra are ineverv Way ’ 
The paintings from wt they have taken 
have veen carefully selected for t Ap] t 
title torepresent the originals; and t W 
the engraver bas done just artists i 
to the subjects. 
Th Lev rad th / « ‘ 
plete Text iSyv s of Walam O 
anew Transiati n, and an {nquiry into its A 
thenti I iel G. Br ~ A.M. M.D 
etc., et N > of tl Libr ‘ rig } 
American Literatur I AS. Sy 
pp. 202. 
TuIs vi really consists of twe part In one 
we have an count of the Lenni Lenape, or 
as thev i! iV i 1, t D iwares 
their “ Jecends, langu and me ries”; and in 
the other there is an inquiry into the authenticity 
of ti Walsm O hat cu s collection of 
chants or s s in which we have what purport 
to be \ Taditiaa is t reation of the 


world and the deluge, together with a re 


ord of 
(or, a8 Squier 





, } f r s l 
l \ " 
{t \ u t 
a! I 1. aft what f 
uduait af, a 
raise wor i ‘ i f 
) ! rk t 
es rot pri t i 
hiruself mad f \“\ \ 
pon the pou ! 
sw k tea ‘ 
was a pertunctor | i 
shows unr ‘ \ { 
hy “ i 
WW i . t vf 1 i 
luction of ‘ i 
ne stat ts I i 
i\ bast = r to rue 
t hapter { ‘ ‘ 
is l si! fo 1 “ t 
ire t! ra 1 we lis ™ i 
t w! sol i 
{ ntti ward ¢t 
entury na othe vie ‘ 
ral l said hay ‘ 
r autl Ss Mt 1 \ 
Or, to tak not! ‘ 
’ f+ at nf , ‘ ' 
sott 1) va \ 
" i 
| ‘ 
\ } \ \ 
i) ‘ \\ 
H rosa 
i) 
j \\ 
Ty 


away bv { 
sen . 
, . f 
. { ' " 
\ “ I t 
' 
‘ 
41 
. | . 
n 
\ they 
\ l i ! ly 
' 
‘ . rt false} 1] 
i that tl Delawares 
! bil e! m rde nd 
8 ind 1 they w i il 
\ l inte wome Eexa shat wa 
it bv they ‘ we vie women ! u 
isa matter that ought not to oce on any diff 
tv, to ugh VV not propose to corn our 
Ives about it at present; neither do we intend 
to inquire into the circumstances under which it 


¢ 


was first applied to the Delawares, further than 


to say that to believe that a proud and haughty 
nuld 


and enemies 


they are admitted to have been, « 


, atthe sug tion of rivals 


voluntarily bave abdicated their position as war- 
riors and assumed that of women, even though 
the change carried with it certain privileges as 
peacemakers, requires a degree of credulity that 
we do not happen to posse In saying this, we 


do not wish to be under-tocd as asserti: g that 


the Moravian missionaries who gave currency to 


the storv, manufactured it out of the whole 


PP ipntt Pan an 
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So far are we from anything of the kind 


satisfied that they simply repeated it 


cloth 
that we are 
that we are 


as they heard it; and we may add, 


also satisfied that the Indian who told it, “‘ sacri- 


ficed,” as General Cass rather euphemistically 
observes, ‘‘the love of truth to the love of his 
tribe.” 


In regard to the Walam Olum there is not 
much to be said. It certainly is not history, for 
if it were we should have to admit that this tribe 
had records running back, in an unbroken line, 
through some three thousand years; neither can 
it be said to be of any very great scientific value» 
since we are given to nnderstand (p. 158) that ‘it 
o antiquity or purity of 
linguistic form,” that it is ‘‘slightly colored 
by European ten That it is of Indian 
origin is, we think, very probable; and we can 
it may not have been, as our 
author suggests, the work of * more *‘ of 
the chiefs or priests who spent their lives in the 
Ohio and Indiana towns of the LenApé, and whoa, 
though with some knowledge of Christian in- 
struction, preferred the pagan rites, legends, and 
myths of their ancestors.” The only point about 
which there can be any difficulty is in deciding 
whether the figures, as they are here given, were 
used as symbols to suggest the verses or sentences 
to which they The 
circumstances under which the two were obtain- 
ed—the figures at one time from one and 
the words not until two years later and froma 
third party—are, to say the least, somewhat pe- 
culiar; and this, taken in connection with the 
fact that symbols of this character are arbitrary 
and therefore more or less unintelligible to any 
one who has not learned the song, is sufficient to 
cast a shade of doubt over the matter, though it 
does not justify usin asserting that there is no 
relationship between them. If, however, such a 
relationship does exist, and these figures are 
really the symbols that were used in recalling the 
songs that are here given, there can be no ques- 
tion that they furnish one of the best specimens 


can lay no claim « 
lungs.” 


see no reason why 


one” or 


are respectively attached. 


person, 





of highly conventionalized, Indian pictorial 
writing that have come down tous. As such, it 
has a certain interest those who are curious 
in such matters; but beyond this it tells us httle 


or nothing. 


for 
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. : Long, M.A. 4 vols. 5.60. 
a Satellite. - a 


late George 





. LESSING’S WORKS, Translated from the Ger- 
By JAMES NASMYTH, C.E., and JAMES |“ man. ‘Vol. 1—Tragedtes and “Nathan the Wise. 


Vol. Il.—Comedies | Laok bon Hamburg 
’ .AT ’ . y atic 5 ., < 3 vols 4 it portra 
CARPENTER, F.R.A.S. Se a Se SS, SE, ome 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. KANTS PROLEGOMENA AND METAPHYSI- 
vs . . . -al Foundations of Natural Science. Translated, with 
With 26 illustrations of Lunar Objects, Phenome- Memoir and Introduction, by F. Relfort Rax, author 
na, and Scenery, produced from! Drawings | °F “J®@" Paul Marat.” With portrait of Kant. €2.00. 
made with the aid of powerful Telescopes, and a 
numerous Woodcuts. Medium Svo, cloth, | MOLIFRE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. A new 
ae ae Translation in English Prose, by C a. Wall, With 
$7 50. i short Life and a Portrait. 3 vols. $4.2 





*,* The above tbooks will¥be sent upon receipt of advertised price. Catalogues of our regular 
stock will be mailed, if desired, to those interested. NEW CATALOGUE OF CHOICE, 
RARE, AND SECOUND-HAND BOOKS, READY. New Musical Catalogue ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743-745 Broadway, N. Y. 


L Great Il ork. 


TIRYNS 


Autl f* Mveens | 
| } is f 
( \ 
Phi ’ fa ve t { \ t J 
ar ! by Dr. W i l \ 
woodcuts t plates t t 


lv i val at ‘ he s) 
’ ts 
} ‘brs 
Ni 
] , 
lr. S 
i s 
i 
W ire ti t t uv f 
- . , 
Mes Sombner hav lwavs read 
t heir reta parte t and 
mast npl stock of books is i ] 
sh at \ in publishers ‘ \ 
literature 


The Book-Buyer. 


Christmas Annual, 188s. 


CONTENTS 
Frontispiece—Raphael’s “Orleans Madonna.’ 
engraved by Thomas Cole, and printed in color 
Christmas and Its Literature. By Julia C. R 


Dorr 


Our First Christmas in the Arctic. By Lieut, 


A. W. Greely. With four new illustrations, 
Portrait of Frank R. Stockton. Engraved by 
Kruell. ; 
And Articles by 
Hon. Eugene Schuyler, Geo. Parsons Lathrop. 
Hi. H. Boyesen. Brander Matthews. 


Lawrence Hutton. Julian Hawthorne, 


Rossiter Johnson. Mrs. Burton Harrison, 


H. W. Mabie. and others. 


*,* These books for sale by all booksellers, or went, 


post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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THE ANDOVER REVIEW. 


Andover Review is demonstrating its 
erves to be, as it is, the most popu 
America to-day.—Jhe leligivous 


On the whole the 
rai Wétre, and de 
lar religious review in 
Herald (Cong.). 

The Andover Review well sustains the reputation genen 
rally accorded to it amongst our neighbors; the most 
valuable theological magazine published on this cc ntinent 

The Week (Toronto, Canada). 

The Andover Review, an American religious and theo- 
logical monthly which deserves attention and welcome 
on this siae the Atlantic.—7he Christian World (London), 


ANDOVER REVIEW 
FOR 1886, 


The success which has attended the publication of the 
ANDOVER Review for the past two years has led to tts 
establishment upon a permanent financial basis. Com 
year 1886 with increased resources, the 
Keview will be enlarged with each monthly issue to 
112 pages, making an aggregate for the year of 1,544 

and the annual price of subscription wi!l be 21,00; 
single copies, 55 cents. 
ved at the present rate, 


THE 


mencing the 


pages, 
Until January 1 subscriptions 


will be receit $3.00, 


The Andover Revirw is a Religious and Theological 
Monthly, advocating the principles and methods of what Is 
now known as Progressive Orthodoxy, but ita discussions 
are not confined to the field of Theology. It is already 
recognized “as a strong expounder of the social ques 
tions of the day, promising a future of great influence.” 
In future, articles upon Sociology will be supplemented 
by a department of Sociological Notes under the charge 
of the Rev. 8. W. DIKE. 

A Geographical and Missionary Department will also be 
added, under tne care of kev. C. C. Starbuck. 

Educational discussions will be continued, notably that 
intreduced by Professor Palmer, of Harvard, fin the No- 
vember number 

The Moral Aspects of Literary Topics wlil be consider 
ed in special papers. 

A series of articles upon Church Architecture, by Pro 


fessor Churchill, will begin in an early nomber. 


The Editorial and other departments will be conducted 
as heretofore, with increased attention to Book Reviews. 


N. B. Afier Jan. 1, 1886, the price of the Review will be 
$4.00. Untilthat date 
the present rate, $5.00, from old and new subscribers. 


subscriptions will be received at 


Postal Notes and Money are atthe risk of the sender, 
and therefore remittances should be made by money 
order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 


11 E. 17th St., New York. 


No more luxurious book has ever been issued 
from the press than the superb edition of De 
Amicis’ ‘Spain and the Spaniards,’ just pub- 
lished by the Messrs, Putnam. This edition has 
been limited to six hundred copies, the large part 
of which is already subscribed for. A compe- 
tent critic says of this volume: “ This indeed is 
an example of the best style of holiday publica- 
tion—a book of popular and sufficiently substan- 
tial character, adorned with illustrations which 
add materially to the value of the text, and dis- 
playing in all its embellishment, whether of type, 
press-work, paper, binding, or proportions, a fine 
sense of what is appropriate as well as a liberal 
outlay.” Price $15, $25, and $40. G. P. Pur- 
NAM’s Sons, Publishers, New York. 


Cu: hing s Manualo f I -arlia- 
mentary Practice. 


Rules of proceeding and debate in deliberative assem 
blies, Price 75 cents. Forsale at all book stores, Sent 
Address 


by mail on receipt of price. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 
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A CHRISTMAS LIST 


Cut This Out and Preserve for 
Use. 


Future 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT) the 
full Bible text engrossed and engraved, each page 


with a border, 27 illustrations and historical and ex 
planatory Introduction by FEdward E. Hale, a 4to 
volume, elegantly bound in cloth, $7.50; moroceo or 
calf, $15 00. 

FAVORITE POEMS. By 
Containing “The Songs of Seven,” * The High Tide,” 
and many others. 1°0 engravings: bound in c'oth, 
with bas-relief of St Botolph Church. $5 00, 

HIDDEN SWEETNESS. ‘ Exquisite and 
reverential sacred verse,” by Mary Bradley, with 
fioral designs by Dorothy Holroyd. Small quarto, 
cloth or aligator, $1 50. 

PARIS. By Philip Gilbert 
Library Edition, with 65 woodcuts 
$3.00. 

NATURE’S TEACHINGS : Human Inven- 
tion Anticipated by ‘ature. By Rev. J. G. Wood, the 
Naturalist. 750 illustrations. S8vo, $5.00. 

LITTLE WOMEN ILLUSTRATED. By 
Louisa M. Alcott. A very handsome edition, bound in 
cloth, $2.50. 


THE ALCOTT 


Jean Ingelow, 


IIamerton. A 


Small 4to, cloth, 


CALENDAR FOR 
with a new likeness of Miss Alcott and view 
home of the “Little Women” in Concord. 
and witty sayings by “ Aunt Jo,” which wi'l keep you 
in good humora whole year €1 00 

DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY 
selected by the Editor of “Quiet Hours;’ 
companion and counsellor. $1.00, or, 
cloth, $1.50. 

TIME FLIES, 2 Reading Diary 
day in the year. By Christina Rossetti. 
full gilt, cloth, $1.50. 

FESTIVAL POEMS, a collection for Christ- 
mas, the New Year, and Easter; admirable 
way foragift. $1.25, or, in calf, $3.50. 

QUIET HOURS, a collection of poems which 

never grow old. $1.50, $1.75, $2.0), $4.00, 

SUNSHINE IN THE SOUL 
lected by Editor of “ Quiet Hours.” 
$2.50, 

SURSUM CORDA. Hymns of Comfort, se- 
lected by the Editor of “Quiet Hours.” $1.25 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 
LULU’S LIBRARY. 
Alcott. Illustrated, $1.09. 
THE JOYOUS STORY OF TOTO. 1 
Laura E. Richards. 30 illustrations, $1.50. 
A LITTLE COUNTRY GIRL. 
Coolidge. A new story of life in 
trations, $1.50. 


CAT STORIES. 


1886, 
of the 
365 wise 


NEEDS, 


a daily 
in full gilt. 


for every 
$1.00, or, in 


in eve ry 


Poems se- 


75 cts., or in calf, 


12 new stories by Miss 


ww 
ta 


3y Susan 

Newport, with illus- 

By Helen Jackson (G1. H.). 
Her three Cat books bound in one volume. $2.00 

STORIES OF INVENTION. By Edward 
E. Hale, completing the Series of Stories for Boys. 
21.0). The 5 volumes in a box, $5.00. 

SUGAR AND SPICE AND ALL THAT’S 
Nice. A collection of the best Nursery Rhymes and 
Jingles. By the editor of ‘Quiet Hours.” Fully 
itlustrated, $1.25 

Send for our Holiday Catalogue. These books are sold 
by all booksellers Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price 
by the publishers, 

ROBERTS 


BROTHERS, Boston. 





No more attractive and well-selected volume 
is published than ‘ Representative Es- 
says,’ from irving, Lamb, DeQuincey, Carlyle, 
Emerson, Arnold, Morley, Lowell, Macaulay, 
ete.,ete., just issued by Messrs. Putnam. Each 
essay is thoroughly charactenstic of its author 
and is on some topic of wide interest. Price $2. 
Published by G, P. Putnam's So: s, Tublishers, 
New York. 


of essays 





THE RISE OF SILAS LAPILAM. 


W. D. HowELL?’s new novel. #1.50 


“ What Dickens was to London, Howells is to Boston.” 


—Boston Herald. 


“The best n vel he has vet writt« n. A very re 





miarkable story. Saiurd uy BR A 

* *The Kise of Silas L: r’ is said to have invited 
more discussion during its publication than any serial 
since * Daniel Deronda *”—-Publishers’ Weekly. 


“T¢ is delicious. ’— Fre 

“The dust of his writings is fine gold. 
perfection.” —Philadelphia Record. 

“The high-water mark of Mr. Howells’s creat and unique 
photographic genius. A marvellously minute and real 
istic picture of life in Boston— a miniature of high artistic 
value, delicately faithful.”—Pail Mall Gazette... 

“Irene Lapham is delicions.”’—Lond »n Aihenwum 

“A work of a great and perfect work of its 
kind.”—N. ¥. 


LOVE—Or a Name. 
1 volume, 12mo, $1.50. 
frank, 


ry Other Saturday. 
Delightful in tts 





centus 
Star. 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


“Mr. Hawthorue’s style 
bvight, and vigorous.”’—New 


“ The book is intense, and 
some of Hawthorne’s more ideal fictions.” —Bu 


~ AULNAY TOWER. 


Wiitis Mowarp. 


is remarkably lucid, 
York Telegram, 


as fascinating in jis way as 
ffalo Cou 


A Charming Novel by BLANCHE 12moe, 
$1.50. 
“A delightful book, with all the grace fulness” 0 SB One 
Summer.’ and much of the strength of ‘Guenn,’”—Uni 
ty, Chicago. 


TUSCAN CITIES 
With many 
In a box, 


By W. D. HOWELLS. illustrations. Richly 
bound, with gilt edges, In cloth,’ #5.00; in 
antique morocco or tree calf, $10.00, 

‘ec and its famous churchts and palaces.  Slena, 

nd other rare old cities of Tuscany. 


Floren 
Pisa, Lucca, Pistoja, a 

“Vivid with the Ught and life of Northern Italy.”’"— 
Boston Advertiser. 


“ All his wonted charm—graceful ani finished in style.” 
Hartford Courant. 


DAVY AND THE GOBLIN. 


By C rarRurs E.CARRYL. Svo, $1.50 

‘lieving Voyage, the Sugar Pi im Garden, the But 
Jack and the Bean 
Sinbad the Sailor's 


pters are illustrated 


A Juvenile. 
The Be 
terscotchmen, the Moving Forest, 
stalk’s Farm, the Giant Badorful, 
House, etc. These fascinatins cha 
with quaint illustrations, 
“it appeals to children of any aze from six to sixty.’ 
Quebec Chronicle. 
“4 most enchanting story.” 


FOR A WOMAN. 


By Nora PERRY. 16mo, $1,006. 


Tr.sveller. 


“Thave just read it ata single sitting, for I could’not 
leaveit. It is a success, and 1 am sure the reading public 
willsoregardit It is piquant as well as pathetic, and 
what is best of all, wholesome.”— John G. Whittier ge. 


For sale by booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt of 
price b; the publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 
Will be sent free of charge on application ; 


CATALOGUE No. 122 
of 
RARE, DESIRABLE, and CURIOUS BOOKS, 


in various Departments of English Literature ; 
Bibliography ; Greek and Latin 
Books; &c. 
For Sale at Low Prices by 
ALEX’R DEN 
26 University 
Between 9th and 10th Sts. 
k.* CATALOGUE Of Works on the ScrENCE oF 
RELIGION ; ORIENTALIA ; LANGUAGE; CURIOSA: 
in preparation. 





‘HAM, 


Place, New York. 





©The N Nutshell Series” comprises six tiny little 
volumes, exquisitely printed, in which are pre- 
sented a selection of the best thoughts of the 
best writers, grouped under the following heads: 
Wisdom, Philosophy, Enigrams, Proverbs, Sen- 
timents, and Wit. This set is beautifully put up 
and makes a most attractive present. Price, $5, 
£10, and $12. P,. Putnam's Sons, Publishers, 
New York. 


Nov. 20, 1885] 
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New Books and Recent Publications of 


T.Y.CROWELL&CO., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


Tennyson’s Complete Poems. 


Illustrated edition, with portrait, and 24 full-page illus 
tra'ions by celebrated artists. Engraved by George 
T. Andrew. Uniform in size and style with Cam 
bridge Book of Poetry. Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt, $5 00; 
morocco, gilt, #10 00; tree calf, $12 00. 

It is well known that up to the present time there has 
been no really first-class illustrated edition of Tennyson 
published in this country. It is hoped and believed by 
the publishers that this attempt to produce such an ed 
tion will meet with a generous recognition and response 
trom those wh» desire to possess a work of enduring 
value, illustrated by the best artists, printed on fine 
paper, and bound in a neat and attractive style befitting 
the works of this great author. 


Red-Line Poets—Persian Leop- 
ard Edition. 


20 vols., $3 00 per vol. In new and elegant leather bind 
ings, round corners, padded covers, each volume in a 
box. The neatest and most attractive line of poets in 
leather bindings ever put on the market at so low a 
price. 

Bryant, Favorite Poems, Lady of the Lake, Meredith, 
Scott, Burns, Goldsmith, Lucile, Milton, Shakespeare, 
Mrs. Browning, Hemans, Longfellow. Procter, Tennyson, 
Byron, Ingelow, Moore, Red-Letter Poems, Whittier. 


Initials and Pseudonyms---A 
Dictionary of Literary 
Disguises. 

Edited by Wiliiam Cushing. 

rocco, $7 50. 


&vo, cloth, #500; half mo 


An indispensable volume for Public Libraries, Booksell 
ers, and Literary Workers. 
Her Majesty's Tower. 
By W. Hepworth Dixcn. 
don. 


Princes, Authors, and States- 
men of our Time. 


By James T. Fields, E. P. Whipple, Canon Farrar, Louise 
Chandler Moulton, and others. Edited by James Par 
ton. With 60 illustrations. 8vo, $2 75. 4th thousand 
in press. 


A History of the Tower of Lon- 
2 vols, 12mo, 47 Ulustrations, $3 50, 


This valuable work is composed mainly of biographt 
cal and descriptive sketches of distinguished persons in 
this country and Europe, written by some of the most 
brilliant writers of tre pomene time. They have been 
carefully edited by Mr. James Warton, and will be found 
not only of interest, but of permanent value. 


Lives of Poor Boys who Be- 
came Famous. 
(SECOND THOUSAND NOW 


By Sarah K. Bolton. 12mo, #1 
traits. 


READY.) 


50. With numerous 


por- 


Short biographical sketches of George Peabody, Horace 
Greeley, William Lloyd Garris »», Michael Faraday, A4 
miral Farragut, and other Noted People, who ‘have 
achieved success in life, and left behind a record worthy 
of imitation by the young of the present generation. ~ 


’ ° ; . 
‘ 24° . — 
Abbott’s American History. 
New edition. 4 vols. $6.00 per set. 

This series has formerly bee. published ia & vols., at 
#19.00 per set. We desire to increase their circulation, 
and have therefore prepared an edition in 4 vols., with 
all the cuts and illustrations, at $6.00 per set. They are 
well known to the trade, and tl eir steady sale each year 

is a sufficient proof of their appreciation by the public 


Birchwood. 
Jak. 

The initial volume of a new series by a writer of great 
promise, who has producec a work of unusual interest 
and value to young people, 


By 12mo, #1.25. 


Also, by the same author, 
$1.25, to be followed by THE 


German Simplifred. 
_An eminently practical new method for learning the 
German language, especially adapted to self instruction. 


12 Numbers at 10 cents each. sokd separately. For sale 
sent post-paid on receipt of price by 


FITCH CLUB, 
“ERSIDE MUSE 


Izmo, 


TI 
R M 


y 
i 
ri 

i} 


by all booksellers ; 
Prof. 4. KNOFLACH, 140 Nassau St., New York. 





New Botanical Text-Books. 


*,* Prepared under the personal supervision of 
Prof. ASA GRay, of Harvard University, and 
forming a part of Gray's Standard Series of Bo- 
tanies, 


Gray's Botanical Text-Book. 

In 4 vols., each complete in itself, and the 
whole forming a comprehensive Botanical Course 
for Colleges, Institutes of ‘technology, and Pri- 
vate Students. 

Vol. I. STRUCTURAL BOTANY; 
or, Organographby on the basis of Morphology. 
To which is added the principles of Taxonomy 
and Phytography and a Glossary of Botanical 
Terms, by Asa Gray, LL.i)., ete., Fisher 
Professor of Natural History in Harvard 
University. Svo, cloth. 454 pages. Price, 
by mail, $2.50, 

JUST ISSUED. 

Vol. II. PHYSIOLOGICAL BO.- 
tany : Outlines of the Histology of Phaeno 
gamous Plants. Vegetable Physiology. By 
George Lincoln Goodale, A.M., M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Botany in Harvard University. 1 
vol., 8vo, cloth. 


a.) « 


2.50. 

Vol. L117. INTRODUCTION TO 
Cryptogamic Botany. By Prof. William G. 
Farlow. (In preparation.) 

Vol. LV. THE NATURAL OR- 
ders of Pnaenogamous Plants. By Prot. 
Asa Gray. (In preparation.) 


For Western Students. 
NOW READY. 
COULTER’S MANUAL OF THE 

Botany of the Rocky Mountains. For the 
use of Schools and Colleges between the Mis 
sissippi River and the Rocky Mountains. By 
Prof. John M. Coulter, Ph.D., Wabash Col- 
lege. Svo, cloth. Prive, by mail, 

$1.85. 

GRAY AND COULTER'’S TEX T- 
Book of Western Botany. Consisting of 
*Coulter’s Manual of the Rocky Mountains,’ 
to which is prefixed ‘Gray's Lessons in Bota- 
ny.’ Price, by mail, $2.50, 

NEARLY READY. 

COULTER’S MANUAL OF THE 


Botany of the Rocky Mountains. Tourists’ 





560 pages. Price, by mail, 


45 pages. 


Edition. Light, strong paper: flexible lea- 
ther cover. Svo. 496 pages. Price, by mail, 
$3.00. 


*,* For terms of tntioduction, ete., address 
the publishers, 

IVISON, 3LAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
723-755 Broadway, New York. 

* The Story of the Nations” is a series designed 
to present tothe young the stories of different 
nations that have attained prominence in history. 
The volumes are fully and beautifully Ulustrated, 
*The Story of Greece’ and * The Story of Rome’ 
are now ready. Of the former, an able critic 
says that “its graphic portraits, vivid incidents, 
and classic legends will be mdelibly impressed 
upon the memories of its readers.” 
a 2. 


Each volume, 
Publishers, New 


e+: 
F150, 


York 


TNAM'’S Sons, 


Hlaz € dou a ¢ Oller Lion of Books? 





The Library Catalecue and Index is intended for pri 
vate collections. it is arrange | so that any book can be 
entered under author and tide of work. Highly ap 
proved by thase who have used it The Library Cata 


logue and Index is handsomely bound and lettered in one 
volume, quarto (G3gx8*4g inc? made of the best paper, 
and will be matled, post-paid, to any aadress on receipt 
of $2.50 by the publishers, 


SHEPARD & JOHNSTON 


esi 


. 146 Monroe St., Chicago, 111. 


SS | 








Vil 


BAKER & TAYLOR, 
Publishers and Booksellers 
No. 9 Bond Street, New York, 


announce as now ready, a new tissue of 
THE WAVERLY NOVELS 
By Sir WALTER Scott, Centenary edition, in 25 
volumes, illustrated with 158 steel plates. Sold 
only in sets I2mo, cloth, extra gilt top, 
$51.25: half calf, extra, @68.75; half morn 
&08.75 
This is intended for 
knowledged as, the best Library Faditton « 
fn the market 
BUNYAN'S PILGRIM S Ai 
From this world to that which is to com: By 
JOHN BuUNYAN, Being a fac-simile reprint of 
the first edition, published im = 167s (dine 
paper, 50 cents; antique binding, with ren 
sance design, gilt top, $1.25 
HERBERTS TEMPLi 
Private Ejaculations 


and beliewedd to be generally a 
f Scott's novels 


PROGRESS 


ais 


Sacred Poems and Ry 
GEORGE HERBERT, late UOratourof the Uni 
versitie of Cambridge Being a fac semile of 


one of the gift copies printed for circulation 
by Nicholas Ferrar, before the publication in 








153, of which only one copy is known te ex 
ist. Idimo, paper, 50 cents; antique binding 
with renaissance design, gilt top, $1.25 
WALTN'’S COMPLETE ANGLER 

or, The Contemplative Man's Recreation. Boing 
a fac-simele reprint of the first edition, paul 
lished in 1055. Tdmie, paper, 0 cents; antique 
binding, with renaissance sesiygn, gilt) Cop, 
$1.25. 

These fmmorte! works are here presente as nearly 
as possible in the precise form in which they were first 
issued The paperis a close imitation of that m ifs 
tured (wo centuries a and the edges are, of Course, ur 
cut This series of re 
constdertng Une w 





circulation lat Worl sact Pmyia 
* Two little books sure to be sought after are the : 
similes of George Herbert's ‘ Temple amd of Walt « 
Complete Angler The quaint er weet Dining ~ in 
brown and white patterns at once distinguishes these 


books as unique ta VOrY stooOuss 
Ne } 


ful 


In both 


ases the result 
ene Post 


deal? ‘ 








‘The printing and t are s» skillfully done fn 
Imitation of the antiqu leweive even the elect 
Christian [onion 

“They are curious and valuable souvenirs of the au 

nad their works \ ) be Meerive 

» faces i prints re charmingly printed and 

in a fashion quaint and engaging hey are as 

ant little gifts for a friend as one could select.” 
ew ) k thune 

The forewoing books are sold byw Bookeellers generally 


or will be matied on reels f price by the Publishers 


Baker & Tavior, g Bond St., 


N. ¥ 


Houehton, Mifflin & Co.'s 
NEW BOORkS. 


4 MORTAL ANTIPATHY. The 


First Opening of the New Portfolio. By OLIVES 
Wrespt Ho_mEs. 12mo, gtit top, €1.50: 

A verv engaging book, including a thoroughly inte 
resting story, with chapters of personal reminiscences, 
full of wise and curious thought, brilliant in fancy and 
in wit -a delightful book, which only the author of ‘ Fisie 
Venner’ ar he Autocrat of the Breakfast Table 


could write 
BONN YVBOROUGH. A New Stors, 

by Mrs. A.D. T. Warrser, author of ‘Faith Gartney's 
The Gayworthys,’ etc. $1 
A New Eneland story in scene and characters, marked 


by that peculiar earnestness, rare nobility of spirit, and 
interest which belong to all the stortes that Mrs. Whitney 


has ever written 

STUART'S LIFE AND CAM- 
paigns. The Life and Campaigns of Major-General J. 
FE. BR. Stuart, Commander of the Cavalry of the Army 
of Northern Virginia. By H. B. McCLeciay, A.M., 
late Major, Assistant Adjutant-General and Chief of 

Army of Northern Vir 


Girlhood,” al 


Staff of the Cavairy Corps, 
cinia. With a fine Portrait of General Stuart and 
several admirable Maps. 1 vol. Svo, $5.00. 


General Stuart was one of the 
most formidable cavalry officers on the Confederate side 
in the Wartor the Union, and the history of his cam 
yaigns is therefore of peculiar vaiue and interest. Major 

foc lellan, who served on his staff and was thoroughly 
acquainted with his military career, has told this story 
with excellent skill and good judgment 

*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO,, 

BOSTON. 
11 East 17th St.. New York. 


most pote hee and 


oe a - > eae as 
F. W CHRISTERN 
27 West Twenty third Street, New York, 
importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s Greek 
and Latin Classics. Catalowue of stock matled on de 


mand. A ‘large assortment always on hand, and new 
books*received from Paris and Leipzig as soon aa issued. 
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THE NEW VOLUME OF 
THE 


Magazine of Art 


Commences with the 


December Number, 
NOW READY. 
The Frontispiece is an Exquisite PHOTOGRA- 
VURE AFTER RUYSDAEL. 


Price, 35 Cents Monthly b $3.50 per Year. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART for 1886 wiil con- 
tain a number of Special Articles, prepared by the 
American editor, on American Art and Artists, 
with illustratiors by our best Amcrican engravers. 
The Department of American Art Notes will be 
continued as heretofore. The Monthly Frontis- 
pieces will present a succession of pictures which 
will be examples of the several processes employed, 
such as Photogravure, Coior Printing, Wood En- 
graving, Chromo-Lithography, Photo-Litho- 
graphy, etc., ete. 

Lllustrated Prospectus Free on Application. 


3° Send Twenty Cents for Sample Copy. 





CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


39 and 741 Broadway, N. Y. 
° P 9 
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Lippincott’s Magazine 
FOR DECEMBER, 


NOW READY, CONTAINS: 
A TOBACCO-PLANTATION. By Philip A. Bruce. 


SCENES OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE’S LIFE IN BRUS 


SELS. By Theo. Wolfe, M.D. 

COOKHAM DEAN. By Margaret Bertha Wright. 

BIRDS OF A TEXAN WINTER. By Edward C. Bruce. 

THE FERRYMAN’S FEE. A Story. By Margaret Van- 
degrift. 

LETTERS AND REMINISCENCES OE CHARLES 
READE. By Kinahan Cornwallis. 

IN A SUPPRESSED TUSCAN MONASTERY. By Kate 
Johnstone Matson. 

THE SUBSTITUTE. A Farce. By James Payn. 

NEW YORK LIBRARIES By Charles Burr Todd. 

THE DRAMA IN THE NURSERY, By Norman Pear 
son 

A number of Short Stories, Poems, and Articles of 
Interest upon Current Topics also appear. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The next number of Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine 
(commencing a new volume) will be under new editorial 
management, will appear in an entirely new dress, and 
will be issued Janu: ary 1, 1886. Henceforth the Magazine 
will be published on the first of the month whose name 
it bears. The subscription price of the Magazine will be 
reduced to 

$2.00 PER ANNUM. 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 

Subscription Price, $2.00 per Annum, in Advance. 
Single Numbers, 25 cents. Liberal arrangements made 
with those desiring to get up clubs 
ia #-A Specimen Number sent free on application. 

“In remitting payment of subscription, a Post Office 
one rora Draft on Philadelphia or New York is prefe 
rable. 


J]. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
7 PUBLISHERS, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia 





me ART MAGAZINES § $5. 00. 


" HA Ges with Forbes Photogravure supplements. 

$3, fortnightly, 13 colored plates a year, 

Aon m samy, wnat a designs an issue 

it tel ANON s for extraordinarily low price 
of ry 00. GS cove 1), SAMPLE COPIES. of the three for § 

or any one, 20. 1 particulars in cata! og for 2c. In thi is 

club of art ee. subscribers get, by actual count, over 

$00 drawings, working patterns. designs for painting, em 

broidery, &c., art motives, colored studies and Forbes p 





gravures; over {200 readine columns, answ rs t» questions, 
practical suggestions, Criticism, os 1. ~ iow wr ‘ = aoe 
news. (Mention this adve “ sé 


Brothers, Pub’s: ART AGE, 75 FULTON sT., WeW YORK. 





LONDON BOOKS. 
AL. LU YSi eg, 


NO. 98 NASSAU STREET, 
OFFERS A VERY 
LARGE AND CHOICE COLLECTION OF 


English and Foreign Books, 


in all Departments of Literature, in various and fine 
bindings, and of sterling worth and permanent value. 

Having a London Branch, we are enabled to offer our 
importations less the various commissions and charges 
paid to agents by other dealers, affording in this respect 
a favorable opportunity to American buyers. 


NOW READY: 
DESCRIPTIVE LIST, 


with prices annexed, of a large and valuable invoice re- 
cently received, comprising every variety of books. Cata- 
logues mailed gratis on application to subscriber. 


A. L. LUYSTER, 
Importer of English and Foreign Books, 


No. 98 Nassau St., N.Y.; No. 10 Silver St., London, Eng. 


Rare Books and Autographs. 


A representative of the well-known firm of J. Pearson 
& Co., 46 Pall Mall, London, has just arrived with a 
choice selection from their valuable stock, and has on 
view at Mr. A. L. LUYSTER’S, 98 NASSAU STREET, 
some rare Americana, many interesting extra illustrated 
books, First Editions of Dickens’s works, illustrated 
French books, Early English Classics, etce., and a fine 
early copy of Turner’s ‘ Liber Studiorum,’ also a few au- 
tegraphs. 





“ Every number of this Magazine is of fresh and ab- 
sorbing tnterest.—Hartford Courant. 


"THE DECEMBER 


MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


tar INS 

THANKSGIVING DAY. P. AST ‘AND PRESENT. By Col 
onel Charles Ledyard Norte 

THE CUNVENTION OF ML: ASSAC HUSETT 3(1788). By 
A. W. Clason. Illustrated. 

THE BROOKLYN HOUSE OF PHILIP LIV INGSTON, 
THE SIGNER (Historic Homes). By Mrs. Martha J. Lamb. 
Illustrated. 

A CHAPTER OF THE MEXICAN WAR. By General E. 
Parker Scammon. 

THE CAMPAIGN OF 1861-1862 IN KENTUCKY. Un- 
folded through the Corres sondence of its Leaders. (Third 
Paper.) a General Wm. Farrar (“ + & Smith. 

wna WE RAN THE VICKSBURG BATTERIES. By 

S. Ward. [lustrated. Portrait of and Tribute to 
Oe ‘neral George B. 4 lellap 

‘HE FIGHT AT FAYAL (1814). A Poem. Illustrated. 
By Charles K Bolton 

SENATOR ANTHONY’S GIFT TO BROWN UNIVER 
SIry. By the Rev. J. C. Stockbridge. 

Minor Topics, Notes, Queries, Replies, Societies, Book 
Notices 

Sold by newsdealers everywhere. Terms $5 a year in 
advance. or 50 cents a number. 

Published at 30 Lafayette Place, New York city. 


The INDEPENDENT 


RELIGIOUS AND LITERARY WEEKLY. 


The most influential religious organ in the States.”— 
The Spectator, London, Eng. 


Subscription, $3.00 per year. 75 cents, 3 months. 
Send postal for free specimen copy. 
251 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The Christmas Cards displaye 1 in Messrs. Pur- 
NAM’S Retail Department are more varied and 
a'tractive than ever before shown. Many dain- 
ty hand-painted cards, made exclusively for 
Messrs. Putnam, will be found in this stock, 
while the large space devoted to the proper ar- 
rangement and display of these cards enables 
purchasers to make their selections conveniently. 
It is suggested that it is advisable toexamine this 
attractive stock grees the rush of December. 

27 and 29 West 23d Street. 


NO. SEVENTY- EIGHT. 


A Random Catologue of CHEAP BOOKS in various de- 
partments of literature, all perfect and in good condi 
tion. unless otherwise described, and all offered at ex 
ceptionally low prices to effect a clearance. Sent free by 


DAVID G. FRANCIS, 17 Astor Place, N. Y. 





THE MANHATTAN 
Life Insurance Company. 
156 and 158 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 





“I MUST DIE TO WIN.” 

This is a common expression, one used rhaps =< 
frequently as an objection to the ordinary life plan. 
is an excellent form of provision for the family, but y 
must aée to win.” 

YOU MAY LIVE AND WIN. 

This refers ae the Endowment ~—_ which meets the 
above objection. Take, for instance, a policy payable to 
yourself 10, 15, or 20 years hence. Say you die before the 
termination of the period: your family wins. You sur- 
vive the period: the policy becomes at onve a provision 
for your own advancing } sears. Q ou have lived and won. 


The ** MANH- ATTAN’S” New Plan meets the case. 


For example of its operation address the Company, giv- 
ing your age. 





Teachers. 
GRADUATE OF ONE OF THE 


first schools of the country, who has been study- 
ing in Europe for the 34g years just past, and there re- 
ceived diplomas as graduate in the German, French, and 
Spanish languages, desires a position as professor of the 
same in some reputable college or university. References 
exchanged. Address, P. O. Box 280, Ashland, Hanover 
County, y, Virginia. — 





LADY GRADUATE OF MASSA- 
y chusetts Normal School de sires. a position as 
teacher inan academy or as a governess. Good refer 
ences. Address Box 185, banana Mass. 





YOU NG r% 1DY DESIRE S$. 4 “SITU: 
ation to teach young children and to assist in 
household duties—or to be companion and helper toa 
lady. Address L. G. w. care oft 1e Nation. 








ARLE S W.STONE, Tutor for Harvard, 


- 68 Chestnut Street. Boston 


Wants. 


/ “NGAGEMENT WANTED BY LADY 
« Stenographerand Typewriter. Competent, accu- 
rate; invaluable assistant to literary lady or ge ntleman ; 

can read proof, revise manuscript; excellent critical 
faculty. Address E xP E RIENC E, Z ratio n. 








[XV I: C T THROUGH THE 
as SOUND AND RELIABLE 
Western Farm Mortgage Co. 
aS 


F. M. PERKINS, "PENCE WAN - H. PERKINS, 
President. LAWRENCE, KAN. Secretary 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $250,000. 

Carefully Selected rirst Mortgage Farm Loans yayable 
a N. Y. Unrivalled facilities. Absolute satisfaction 
Ten youre — rience. No losses. Refer to Third Nat’l 
Bank, N. Y. City; National Bank, Lawrence, Kan.; and 
hundreds <a tate stors. Send for pamphlet forms and full 
information. Branch Offices in “3 Y. City, Albany, and 
Phil, N. Y. Office, 137 B’way. C . HINE & Son, Agts. 


Brou N, “BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WALL STREET, 





isscE COMMERCIAL anpD TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
For use in 


THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD 


ORATIO SEY. Mol rR, TR, yr? VD 
Agentof the Michigan Land & Iron Co, (Limited), 
Marquette, Michigan. Advice given as to the purchase ot 
mineral and timber lands in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan. 


hg TAL TREATMENT OF ALCO- 
holism at the private residence of a retired physi- 
cian in the Adirondack region. 
Address A, 
Hox 1135, 
New York City. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass 
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PENCIL SHARPENER 


Will sharpen 60 pencils in 5 minutes. Simple in construction. Perfect in mechanism. Attractive 
in appearance. NO NOISE. NO DUST. Any child can easily operate it. This machine is the 
result of many experiments and continued research. Send for descriptive circular. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


m ~ rc rTor —— ) *T non as oo 
CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 
For fifteen years has been a standard remedy with all physicians who treat mental or nervous 
disorders. 

It aids in the bodily and wonderfully in the mental growth of children. 

It restores the energy lost by nervousness, debility, over-exertion, refreshes weakened vital powers 
in old or young. 

It is used by Bismarck, Gladstone, and all great brain workers. 

F. CROSBY CO., 56 West 25TH StreET, New York 

For sale by druggists, or mail, $1. 

‘The Boys’ and Girls’ Pliny,’ being a companion | ype ITS ARTISTIC SPECIAL AR 
volume to the ‘ Plutarch’ and ‘ Herodotus’ issued ) chitectural illustrations, The Sanita Fn 
last year, is one of the most valuable books of the = qimneer gives each week an illustration of a mode 
season. In it natural history is made as interest-  rate-cost dwelling of approved design. 
ing and fascinating as aromance. The bright- sic caulk as emanate ener ee 

= ; = , : THE SANITARY ENGINEER. 
eyed youtn who peruses the pages of this fasci- 

: P . "eekly , . levotes -NGINEER 
nating book will be surprised at the accuracy of A Wee kly Journal des ed to ENGINEER 
Pliny’s information regarding the principal fea- ING, ARCHITECTURE, CONSTRUCTION, and 

¢ Ss . 3 . "rT aT . > hy oe — 2 , 14) 
tures of natural history. The volume is beauti- SANITATION. Published Thursdays, at 14 
fully illustrated, and will make a most attractive — Willi am Serees, New York. #400 per year : 
present. Price $3.00. G. P. Putnam's Sons, Sale by Newsdealers, 10 cents. 

Publishers, New York. 


A trial subscription. 5 months (15 issues), $1.00 


“TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION” BLANK. 


Publisher of ** The Nation,’ 
P. O. Box 794, New York. 
For enclosed 25 cents send ** The Nation” two months 
address below. 


Nannie, 


ee a 
1 vv fas = 


On receipt of the above with 25 cents THE Nation will be sent to new readers for two months half-rate). 


| Send for descriptive pamphlet 








/ United States Mutual Ac 
cident Association. 


F 
| SHO Pp ; V4 d/ue } \ } 


| The LARGEST, CHEAPEST, and BEST in th 
WORLD 


HALE MILLION LOSSES PAID 
$5,000 Accident Insurance, with £25 Weekly 
Indemnity, costs about $1 a vear $10,000, wath 


$0 Weekly Indemnity, at proportionate rates 

Membership Fee, & in each Division 
CHARLES B. PEET, Presidet 

JAMES R. PITCHER, Secretary 
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Huckins So 
CKhINS SOUPS. 
( Turtle, ‘T to, Mock Turtle, Ox-Ta‘}, 
Chicken, Mullayatawnev, Julienne, Okra or Gum 
Consommeé, Macaroni, Vermicelli, 
Soup and Bouilli, Terrapin 
RICH AND PERFECPLY SEASONED Require only 
eated, and are then ready to serve. Put yp in 


t cans only These ups were first introduced to 





iblic in 18 and have always matntained their ex 
cellence and high reputation. Only the verv best mate 
tial is used in their preparation 
SOLD BY ALL LEADING GROCERS. 
J.H.W.HUCKINS & CO., 
Sole Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 
The Winter Resortof the South. 





aif 
id 
H. PHOEBUS, Prop’r 
TATION—FULL SET.—For sale cheap 
A by v 


A. 8. CLARK 
34 Park Row New York. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS | 


JUST READY AND PUBLISHED BY 


A.C. Armstrong & Son. 


I. LIVES OF ROBERT AND MARY 
Moffat. By their Son, J. 8. Moffat, an introduction by 
Pev. Wm. MW. Taylor, D.D. 
ed maps, and other tiJustrations. 
top, 520 pages, $2.50. 


With steel portriits, color- 
Octavo, cloth, gilt 


British Quarterly Review: ‘ Here will be found the 
impress of a manhood of the very highest cast stamped on 
every page. Here will be met courage the most un falter- 
ing and faith the most constant. A grand simplicity and 
heroic unconsciousness reign from first to last.” 

London News says: “ The records of 19th century 
herotam and philanthropy have few more striking chap- 
ters than will be found in this memoir. It formsa very 
valuable and interesting record of a busy, earnest, and 
truly heroic life.” 


IT, PRINCIPAL EDWARDS’ S COMMEN- 
tary on First Corinthians. 
wards, of Lincoln College, Oxford, and Principal of 


By Thomas Charles Ed 


the University College of Wales. 
pages, $2.50. 


London Literary World: “It te concise, clear, and 
scholarly ; above all, it is eminently suggestive and 
readable. It isan admirable commentary.” 


Octavo, cloth, 530 


London Expositor says: “ It is learned. earnest, and 
philesophical, and will speedily take its place as the in 
eed aid to the understanding of this part of the 

3ible.’” 


ANEW VOLUME OF THE CLERICAL LIBRARY. 

Ill, EXPOSITORY SERMONS ON THE 
Old Testament. By Archdeacon Farrar, Canons Lid- 
don and Little, Rev. Drs. Joseph Parker, Maclaren, 
and othereminent clergymen. Crown octavo, cloth, 
$1.50. 

The SIXTH Volume of this Valuable Series, *‘ THE 
CLERICAL LIBRARY,” which has met with much suc 
cess both in Great Britain and this country. 

WORKS OF THOMAS GRAY IN PROSE 
and Verse. Edited by Edmund Gosse, Lecturer of 

English Literature at the University of Cambridge. 

With portraita, fac-similes, etc. 4 vols. crown &vo, 
cloth, gilt top, $6.00. 

“ Every lover of English literature will welcome the 
works of Gray from the hands of an editor so accom- 

lashed as Mr. Gosse. His competency for the task has 
Seon known for some time to students of poetry. This 


edition is at and complete.”"—London 


once careful 
Atheneum. 


CHARLESLAMB—COMPLETE WORKS. 
With Life, ete., by Sir Thomas N. Talfourd. 
ed and Revised edition, wit’ steel portrait. 


Correct 
The most 
Five vols. crown S8vo, 


elegant editivun published. 


extra cloth, giit top, $7.50. 


EDGAR A. POE.—A 
plete (illustrated) Edition. 
troduction on “The Genius of Poe,” by R. H. Stod- 


NEW AND COM 
With Memoir and an In- 
dard. With anew portrait on steel (the latest taken 
from life), etchings from original desicns, fac-similes, 
numerous autographs, etc. Printed from new plates. 
6 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $9.00. 


JOHN KNOX. By Rev. Wm, M. Taylor, 
D.D. With anew steel portrait from a painting in the 
possession ef Lord Somerville. cloth, gilt 
top, $1.25. 

London Lit. World says: “ Dr. Taylor has succeeded 
in giving u complete and vivid account of the great 
Scotch reformer. The chief part of the book is natural 
ly taken up with his work in his own country; a part is 

evoted to the deeply tnteresting relations between Queen 

Mary and her uncourtly subject,” etc., ete. 


TALKS WITH YOUNG MEN. 


Thain Davidson. Bound in illuminated clota. 


12mo, 


By j. 
12mo, 
vol., $1.25. 

* Direct, practical, and pungent talks, such as young 
men like tohear. They are crowded with points of coun- 
sel and direction ; will be invaluable to any young man, 
and ali plainly and forcibly told, and fully illustrated.” 
—Spurgeon. 


Copies sent by mail, on receipt of price, by 
A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 
714 Broadway, N. Y. 





WHAT 1S SAID BY OUR 
Highest Literary Authorities 


Concerning George H. Picard’s New Novel. 


A MISSION FLOWER 


“ Choice literary work, a refined and delicate at- 
mosphere, gentle irony, dainty humor, and careful 
study of character. All this and more. This new 
story has fresh elements; is placed mm a section of the 
country not yet made over-familiar to us by writers; 
is planned and carried out with exquisite skill; deals 
with the deepest emotions of human hearts; is tender, 
is tragic, and has the power of hoiding the reader's 
interest in a tense strain.”—THE LITERARY WORLD. 

* Bears the stamp of novelty and develops into 
an extremely dramatic and picturesque story, 
tormed from a series of clear, delicious little pic- 
tures that are something quite original in the tic- 
tion of the day. he conversations are simply de- 
lightful. In a word, the book is interesting.”— 
THE CRITIC. 

* Marks, let us hope, a new era in novel-writing. 
° . Will be a positive and welcome surprise to 
the literary and reading - world."—CHRISTIAN AT 
WORK. 

“It is as easy to find lapses in the ae 9 pe of Oli- 
ver Goldsmith. . . Its clear-cut lucidity reminds me 
of Balzac ’’—UNSOLICITED OPINION FeOM A WELL-KNOWN 
oo (whose name the publishers do not feel at liberty 
© Use), 


Beautifully printed and bound 


“If the reader once catches sight of the a- 
tractive exterwr of the hook, he wilt be likely to 
explore its contents.”—THE DIAL, Chicago. 

THE CHRISTIAN UNION says: “ CLARA ERSKINE 
CLEMENT has supplemented her well-known and 
admirable * History of Painting’ by a new volume, 
published in the same style, and containing AN 
OUTLINE HISTORY OF 


Sculpture 
For BEGINNERS and STUDENTS.” 


Of this work THE BOSTON ADVERTISER says: 
** The author has given to her text almost the fas- 
cination of a well-told story.” 

THE BOSTON BEACON says: “ May be heartily 
recommended as thoroughly sound, accurate, and 
helpful.” 

Fully and handsomely illustrated with 122 full- 
page illustrations or cuts set in the text. With com- 
plete indexes. 

8vo. Tastefully bound. With artistic design 
stamped in gold on cloth cover, $2 50. 

Covers the ground in an interesting way, giving a 
good idea of all the great sculptors and their works, 
as well as enabling any one who wishes a general 
knowledge of the subject to obtain it ina pleasant 
way. Very readable. 


Notable Books for Children 
Rosebuds. 


One of the most charming color-books for children ever 
published. Sixty-four pages of designs of little ones in 
many colors and mono-tints, by VIRGINIA GERSON. 
Beautifully printed in the highest grade of color-work. 
Bound in double covers with design of rosebuds and 
litule children. ‘4to, boards, varnished covers, cloth 
back, #2. 

* The most attractive volume for very little ones we 
have seen this year.’"—THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 

* One of the loveliest of decorative gift books for 
little people.”—BOSTON 'TRAVELLER. 


Little Blossoms, 
Merry Little People, Tiny Men 
Maidens. 


Each one of these three books contains a part of RosE- 
rUDS, and each one of the trree has its own separate and 
distinet cove: of most delicate and beautiful coloring. 
Boards, varnished covers, cloth backs, each book #1 00. 


and 


** A WONDERFULLY FUNNY CHILDREN’S BOOK,” 
is what the New York Times says of 


Slate and Pencil People. 


Ry F. Oprer (of Puck) and EMMA OPPER. 

“ Aninfinite fund of amusement for the little 
people in this dainty book.*’— Boston Traveller. 

Large second edition now ready. 

The illustrations are amusing, and are engraved so 
that their lines appear in white upon a black ground, in 
* slate and gonell ’ style. With bright colored cover de- 
signed by F. Oprer. Large flat 4to, boards, $1 00. 


For full descriptions of many interesting new miscella- 
neous and holiday books (including the famous FLOWER- 
SONGS SERIES in remarkable new styles), send for White, 
Stokes & Allen’s new catalogue. Mailed free to any ad- 
dress if this paper is mentioned, 

Any of the above books can be had of your book- 
seller, or will be sent to any address at publishers’ 
expense, on receipt of advertised price. 


White, Stokes & Allen, 


Publishers, 182 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





86. WIDE AWAKE. 86. 
“The Best Illustrated Young Folks’ Magazine.” 


A mother whose chilaren have read WipDE AWAKE in 
her company from its first number to its latest, writes: 
“T like the magazine because it is full of impulses. An- 
other thing—when I lav it down, I feel as if | had been 
walking on breezy hill tops.” 


NEW SERIALS. 


A GIRL AND A JEWEL. By Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
ore * The Amber Gods,’ etc. A White Mountain 
omance. 


A MIDSHIPMAN AT LARGF. (By Rev. Charles R. Tal- 
THE CREW OF THE CASABI- 
( bot, author of 


ANCA.... 
* Honor Bright,’ *A Double Masquerade,’ etc. Two ex- 
citing stories of Newport and Ocean Yachting. 

DILLY AND THE CaPTalN, § By Margaret Sidney, autpor of 

PEGGY AND HER FamILy,/ ‘Five Little — ‘Polly,’ 
etc. Two adventure scriais for Little Fol 

A Stix Montus Story. (Title to be announced.) By 
Charles Egbert Craddock, author of ‘ Down the Ravine,’ 
Where the Battle was Fought,’ etc. 


ROYAL GIRLS AND RoyaL Courts. By Mrs. John Sher- 
wood, author of ‘A Transplanted Rose.’ ‘ Amenities of 
Home,’ ‘Social Customs and Usages,’ etc. Twelve 
valuable articles. 


A CYCLE OF CHILDREN. By Elbridge S. Brooks. author of 
‘In Leisler’s Times,’ etc. This set of twelve historical 
— celebrates twelve popular holidays dear to young 

olks. 


War STORIES— | M. PaUL— 
Twelve thrilling stories A romantic dozen of real 
of American Wars. adventures. 
Yours In XII. Centuries. A beautiful Art feature, com- 
prising twenty-four superb studies of race-types and 
a costumes, by F. Childe Hassam, with text by 


TWELVE BALLADs. These notable ballads are contribnted 
by twelve of the foremost women poets of America. 
Each ballad will occupy five to seven pictorial pages. 


SW These are but a few of the attractions. 
GB See WIDE AWAKE for full particulars. 


MAGAZINES 
FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY. 
SUBSCRIBE NOW. SPECIAL INDOCEMENTS. 
WIDE AWAKE 83 00 a year. 
THE PANSY, #1 00 a year 


OURLITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, #1 00 a year. 
BABYLAND, 50 cents a year. 
Total, $5 50 at subscription rates. 
These 4 magazines will be sent for one year to one ad- 
dress, postage paid, if #4 75 isremitted at one time to 


us direct (and not through any agent), before December 
Ist, 1885. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
Franklin and Hawley Sts., Boston, Mass, 


Investment 


OR 


Speculation. 





Buyers of Railroad Stocks and Bonds need 
the fullest information that can possibly be ob- 
tained, and this is supplied by the 


Commercial & Finan- 


cial Chronicle 
and the 


Investors Supplement. 


The Chronicle (weekly) is now in its torty-first 
volume, and the Investors’ Supplement of 100 
pages is published bi-monthly, and sent without 
extra charge to all regular subscribers of the 
Chronicle. Subscription price to Chronicle, in- 
cluding Supplement, $10.20 yer year. 


WM. B. DANA & CO., Publishers, 
79 William St., New York. 
*“CHIOOL PROPERTIES FOR SALE 


and to rent, J. Ransom BRIDGE & Co., 
110 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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